INTRODUCTION 



A visit to the seaside, especially at holiday time, has for long been a part of the 
British way of life. The coastline is, and predictably will continue to remain, our 
main national playground. Both for main holidays, and for day trips at weekends 
it provides a wide range of environments and facilities for recreation, and these 
are readily accessible to most people. Indeed, a large proportion of our population, 
including a high percentage of the retired, live permanently close to the sea ; and 
for the rest the nearest coastline is seldom more than a two hour drive away. 

With a large and predominantly urban population living within easy reach of 
the sea it is inevitable that much of the coast is developed. A continually changing 
leisure industry is meeting our holiday and recreation needs with the construction 
of hotels, holiday camps, caravan sites, shops and many other services. This is a 
growing industry which will continue to make demands upon the coast. 

However, the expansion of leisure is not the only activity which results in new 
demands for coastal land. More dock and port facilities are required for the 
growing international transport of goods and persons. Changes, over the last two 
decades, in the bulk transport of some commodities, call for new installations 
along previously undeveloped coast. The same period has seen new developments 
in industry — for steel mills, oil refineries and nuclear and oil fired power stations, 
where the arguments for a coastline location have outweighed those for any 
possible alternatives. To the increasing demands for development generated by 
commerce and industry, must be added the demands, as yet unknown, that will be 
stimulated by future technological changes. 

For the most part, these pressures for development are in conflict with the 
growing interest in natural history and scientific research, and especially, with the 
need to secure public access to areas of unspoilt coast. 

It was against this background of conflict that the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government and the Secretary of State for Wales initiated, in 1966, a large 
scale study of the planning of the coasT. Our predecessors, the National Parks 
Commission, at the Minister’s^ request, convened a series of nine regional con- 
ferences with all maritime planning authorities. During 1967-68 the reports® of 

1 Ministry of Housing and Local Government. The Coast, Circular 7/66, 

2 In this report, unless stated otherwise, ‘the Minister’, as respects Wales, means the Secretary of 
State for Wales, and otherwise means the Minister of Housing and. Local Government. 

3 National Parks Commission (1967/68) Reports of Regional Coastal Conferences. Published by 
H.M.S.O.:— 

The Coasts of Kent and Sussex. 

The Coasts of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight. 

The Coasts of South-West England. 

The Coasts of South Wales and the Severn Estuary. 

The Coasts of North Wales. 

The Coasts of North-West England. 

The Coasts of North-East En^and, 

The Coasts of Yorkshire and Lincolnshire. 

The Coasts of East Anglia. 
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these conferences were published. Each contains surveys and maps (drawn to a 
standard notation) showing existing and proposed development, policies of pro- 
tection and aspects of holiday and recreational use. From these maps it was 
possible to compile the first authoritative land-use statistics for the coast of England 
and Wales\ 

The exercise would not have been possible without a substantial contribution 
of facts and ideas from all those who participated in the conferences. The help 
of the local planning authorities was readily given and is gratefully acknowledged. 

We were pleased that representatives of Government departments, agencies and 
nationalised industries also attended the conferences thus ensuring essential 
discussion between local, regional and national bodies. Three in particular— the 
British Travel Association, Sports Council, and Nature Conservancy — ^have made 
substantial contributions in the form of special reports on coastal holidays, 
recreation and nature conservation^ I 

Finally we must acknowledge the receipt of many well documented reports from 
a wide range of organisations which are summarised in the first volume of the 
special studies. 

This review of the many components of the whole study is necessary for two 
reasons. Firstly we wish to acknowledge the help we have received ; secondly it 
permits this, our own final report, to be seen in proper context. It was largely 
because of the thorough preparatory work of our collaborators that we were able to 
select, from the wide range of planning and management problems identified, those 
which bear directly or indirectly on the central theme of the exercise : the means 
by which the coast can be protected, and yet at the same time used, so that its 
natural attractions can be enjoyed to the full by this and succeeding generations. 

We have devoted most of our effort to clarifying the problems, reviewing avail- 
able information and identifying certain principles which we hope will guide 
those with executive responsibility for planning the coastline. Chapter One outlines 
the changing pattern of coastal holidays and recreation on the basis of data col- 
lected by the British Travel Association and local planning authorities ; some dis- 
cussion is included on the implications of the changes for coastal development and 
protection. Chapter Two stresses the role of the established resorts in meeting new 
demands ; and Chapter Three considers the opportunities for building new 
holiday villages on sites where existing development is obsolescent or substandard. 
Chapter Four suggests the creation of regional coastal parks to accommodate 
growing recreational pressures. A special task will be to rid the coast of disfigure- 
ments caused by derelict military structures or other substandard and unsightly 
development ; these matters are reviewed in Chapter Five together with the use of 
the coast by the Defence Services. Chapter Six endorses the proposal of the National 
Ports Council for maritime industrial development areas where such development 



1 Countryside Commission (1968) ‘The Coasts of England and Wales: Measurements of Use, Pro- 
tection and Development’. Published by H.M.S.O. 

2 Countryside Commission (1969) ‘Coastal Recreation and Holidays’ Special Study report, Volume 
One (containing reports by the Sports Council and British Travel Association and views of other 
bodies concerned with coastal preservation and development). Published by H.M.S.O. 

3 Countryside Commission (1970) ‘Nature Conservation at the Coast’ Special Study report, Volume 
Two (containing the report of the Nature Conservancy). Published by H.M.S.O. 
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could be concentrated. The effectiveness of planning policies for protecting un- 
developed coast and the measures needed to promote public enjoyment of protected 
land are reveiewed in Chapter Seven. It is argued in Chapter Eight that special 
attention must be given to those coasts where the scenery is judged to be of a 
standard comparable to that found in National Parks. A separate report has been 
prepared to amplify the arguments for particularly stringent protection of high 
quality coastal scenery, and this separate report demonstrates, with reference to a 
typical stretch of coastline, how increased public enjoyment and landscape 
conservation can be obtained by effective planning and management. 

1 Countryside Commission (1970) The Coastal Heritage — a conservation policy for coasts of high 
quality scenery. Published by H.M.S.O. 
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SUMMARY OF FINDINGS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Chapter 1. Trends in the Use of the Coast for Holidays and Day Recreation 

1. This Chapter examines recent changes in the pattern of holidaymaking in 
Britain and anticipates the new pressures on the coast that these changes are likely 
to bring about. The following main changes emerge from a review of the statistical 
evidence : — 

(i) Despite apparent stagnation in the total amount of holidaymaking in recent 
years (during which time expenditure may have been diverted to the acqui- 
sition of cars and other capital goods) an increase in the number and 
duration of holidays is expected in future. This will produce a demand for 
more holiday accommodation at the coast, which is expected to continue 
to attract some 70 per cent of all holidays. 

(ii) There has been a noticeable movement towards self-catering holidays with 
a corresponding decline in the demand for guest houses and other similar 
types of accommodation. These changes have consequences both for the 
resorts and for the undeveloped coast. The better quality hotels however 
have maintained their share of the market. 

(iii) The increasing use of private cars has had a powerful influence on holiday 
habits although a high proportion of British people still t£ike their main 
holiday in, or close to, their home region. 

(iv) There are no comparable national statistics on day visitors to the coast, 
from which patterns of present use or future trends can be inferred, but 
such evidence as exists from local surveys suggests that day visits to the 
coast, especially to the less developed areas outside resorts, are increasing. 

2. We have concluded that the general lack of adequate statistics for the holiday 
industry in Britain is a major problem and a barrier to effective planning, We 
recommend that the Government give high priority to the setting up of an expert 
committee to report on the statistical needs for planning holiday and recreation 
development at the coast (para. 34). 

Chapter 2. The Resorts 

3. It is essential that adequate parking space is provided for visitors to resorts 
even though these facilities will often run at a loss. As the demand is not local 
but is generated largely by day visitors, the financial loss incurred should not 
fall entirely upon the local councils ; we recommend that they should instead 
receive grant from the Treasury (paras. 52-55). 

4. We consider that seaside resorts should be encouraged to maintain and 
expand their prime function as holiday and recreation centres (para. 63), and for 
this reason, they should not be grouped with inland towns as possible expansion 
areas to receive overspill population and industry from city regions. Development 
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of this kind, particularly on the already highly urbanised south coast, would 
jeopardise the recreational function and add to the pressures on adjacent coasts 
(para. 64). 

5. At present there is too little variety in the kinds of holiday that the resorts 
can offer and we conclude that action is needed to enlarge their share of the 
holiday trade. Each resort should seek to evolve its own distinctive character 
and appeal, and more should be done to cater for the growing number of people 
wishing to enjoy watersports and other kinds of active outdoor recreation. Resorts 
must c^ase to regard themselves as self-contained and self-suffioient holiday 
centres, and instead, integrate their attractions with those of a surrounding area, 
which can be planned and promoted as a holiday zone (paras. 68-70). 

6. In many resorts people of pensionable age comprise a high proportion of the 
population, a proportion which is increasing at a faster rate than the percentage 
of pensionable people in the country as a whole. We consider that a study of 
retirement to the coast is needed to evaluate the social, economic and physical 
problems involved. Such a study would guide local planning authorities in their 
policies for housing and the social services (para. 66). 

7. We consider that the contribution of coastal resorts to the national economy 
should be the subject of a special study initiated by the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government in association with the Secretary of State for Wales and 
President of the Board of Trade (para, 71), 



Chapter 3. New Holiday Centres 

8. There are signs that the demand for self catering seaside holiday accommoda- 
tion is changing from static caravans to chalets, and we recommend the Minister 
of Housing and Local Government and Secretary of State for Wales to advise 
local planning authorities to take this change into account when considering 
applications for new caravan sites. If the trend continues, there is some danger 
that existing sites will become entrenched by the progressive changeover from 
caravans to permanent buildings ; and this is a development which in some cases 
should be resisted. Indeed, any opportunity to relocate the existing caravan 
use, if the site is obtrusive or poorly serviced, should not be missed (paras. 80-81). 

9. We suggest that the new sites should be in compact new resorts offering a wide 
choice of accommodation (para. 82). These sites could be created by redeveloping 
suitable areas already occupied by static caravans oir spoilt by substandard 
development. Local planning authorities should prevent the permanent occupation 
of holiday accommodation intended for seasonal or weekend use (paras. 92-93). 
Only rarely should new accommodation be allowed along the undeveloped coast 
(para. 85). 

10. We recommend the setting up of a national agency to co-ordinate the 
resources of public and private enterprise for the purpose of building new holiday 
villages. With financial backing from the Treasury, the schemes would have 
loan and repayment advantages during the difficult early stages of development 
(paras. 96-100). 
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Chapter 4. Regional Parks at the Coast 

11. We recommend that the Countryside Commission be given the power to 
designate, subject to the Minister’s confirmation. Regional Parks, in coastal 
areas endowed with the greatest advantages for recreation, especially in those 
areas witli potential for watersports (para. 121). 

12. The powers and organisation of the authority set up to administer the park 
could be modelled on those available to National Parks under the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 and the Countryside Act, 1968. The 
authority would be responsible for developing the recreational potential of the 
chosen area, as well as conserving its scenic and scientific values. An initial task 
would be the preparation of a master plan to guide development of the park. 
A limited annual precept on the constituent local authorities, together with 
Exchequer grant and the receipts of charges for services would provide the necessary 
income (para. 122). 

Chapter 5. Removing the Mess 

13. We conclude that grant-aided schemes for removing eyesores from the coast 
should be drawn up under Section 89 of the National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1949, using the grant provisions of Section 34 of 'the Countryside 
Act, 1968. Where it is necessary to discontinue the use of an unsightly development 
this can be done by making a Discontinuance Order under Section 28 of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 1962 with the aid of grant under Sections 33 
or 34 of tire Countryside Act 1968 (paras. 132 and 137). 

14. A way should be found, perhaps along the lines of the compulsory purchase 
procedure, to allow local authorities to ascertain the likely cost of compensation 
before they are committed to making a Discontinuance Order (para. 140). 

15. Emphasis should be given to ‘ Schemes approved by the Minister ’, as opposed 
to isolated and piecemeal clearance work scattered widely along the coast. We 
have identified five kinds of scheme where rehabilitation is linked to the attainment 
of other desirable planning objectives (para. 142). 

16. We recommend that each local planning authority should have a programme, 
based on a published survey drawn up to a format devised by the Minister, which 
will ensure the removal of dereliction and disfigurements by a target date (para. 
143), 



17. We strongly urge the Government to stop the tipping of colliery waste on 
the foreshore of Northumberland and Durham so that the rehabilitation of this 
potentially attractive stretch of coast can begin (para. 148). 

18. The clearance of military eyesores from the coast has been deplorably slow. 
We co'nsider that the Government must accept responsibility for paying the whole 
cost of this work, and we recommend that the requirement whereby compensation 
paid under the Compensation (Defence) Act 1939 must be deducted from any 
clearance grant, should cease (para. 153). We also consider that the Armed Services, 
with their reserves of manpower and equipment, should carry out a comprehensive 
clearance programme (para. 155). 
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19. Tihe arrang&menit whereby land acquired for defence purposes during wartime 
is transferred to another government department for entirely different purposes is 
unsatisfactory, and needs to be reconsidered. We recommend that a Committee of 
Inquiry should be set up to review the whole question of defence land holdings. 
This Committee should consider, first, the case for releasing certain coastal 
sites of particularly high amenity or recreational value ; and second, the extent 
and location of land to meet the long-term needs of the Ministry of Defence for 
training and other uses (para. 165). Land which it is decided must remain in 
Ministry ownership should not however be allowed, as at present, to become 
neglected (para. 169). 

Chapter 6 . Coastal Industries 

20. The exploitation of reserves of oil and natural gas off the coast is of such 
far-reaching importance that it merits the appointment of a special Commission 
of Inquiry. We see such an investigation as an essential preliminary to the 
formulation of a national policy on the many physical planning issues relating 
to the exploitation of oil and gas in the North Sea and Irish Sea (para. 183). 

21. We agree in principle with the proposal of the National Ports Council that 
“ maritime industrial development areas ” should be identified. These would 
enable several essential coast-based industries to take advantage of scarce sites 
and industrial development could be concentrated within defined limits. The 
recognition of maritime industrial development areas would also help to curb 
current public feeling that too little preliminary thought is given by the Govern- 
ment to major planning proposals affecting the coast (para. 187), 

22. The implementation of the MIDAS programme would not necessarily meet 
all the industrial demands on the coast and from time to time major proposals 
for development there will have to be considered. Powers to set up Planning 
Inquiry Commissions for such proposals were included in the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1968, but no such commission has yet been set up. We recommend 
the Minister of Housing and Local Government and Secretary of State for Wales 
to make the establishment of a commission the normal procedure for dealing 
with new and important proposals (para. 189). 

Chapter 7. Plaiuiing Policies for Protecting the Undeveloped Coast 

23. Over much of the coast the protective policies of the local planning authorities 
are so vague that it is impossible to be sure what they mean in practice; too 
much rests on the way in which they are interpreted. Therefore, if Ministers want 
reliable planning policies for protecting the coast from development they must 
insist that these policies are defined much more precisely (para. 203). 

24. These problems of vague definition result largely from attempts to confer 
uniform protection indiscriminately over wide expanses of the coastal belt. We 
recommend that 'this approach should be replaced by one which divides the 
coast into zones each with its own policies giving positive guidance on all matters 
relating to the future use and development of the land (paras. 209-213). 

25. Many of the new impacts on the coast, particularly some kinds of recreation 
use, are not subject to control under the Town and Country Planning Acts. This 
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is why we consider it necessary, in some areas, for local planning authorities to 
negotiate agreements with landowners over the way that their land is to be 
managed. The essence of a * management agreement ’ is that the owner could 
be compensated for any financial losses entailed by the agreement (para, 222). 

26. Under the new planning system it will be possible to express management 
policies in a local plan (para. 216). We consider it essential that the principal 
landowning bodies, including farming interests, should have a voice in the making 
of policies for the coast, many of which, we hope, will be implemented by 
agreement (para. 221). 

27. We have examined the present arrangement by which an annual return of 
planning applications at the coast is made to the Minister by local planning 
authorities. In our view it is a cumbersome and possibly ineffective way of 
supervising the operation of policies for protectmg the coast against development. 
We suggest that it be abandoned. We expect that the new opportunities for public 
involvement in the preparation of plans will provide a better safeguard against 
irresponsibility (para. 229). 

28. The Minister should ensure that adequate provision for future development 
at the coast is made in structure plans (para. 232). 

29. We urge the Minister of Transport, in preparing national highway proposals, 
to give full consideration to the possibly damaging effects of improved access to 
coasts which hitherto have been protected from large scale pressures for develop- 
ment by their remoteness (paras. 233-235). 

Chapter 8. Heritage Coasts 

30. We recommend that the stretches of coast wifli the highest quality scenery 
should be nationally designated, by the Countryside Commission, as ‘ Heritage 
Coasts We have identified 34 areas which, in our view, merit this designation. 
A separate report, entitled ‘ The Coastal Heritage ’, is published dealing with 
the survey techniques we have used to define these areas, our arguments for 
special treatment and the principles of planning and management that should be 
applied (paras. 236-242). 

31. Planning policies should normally restrict development more severely in 
Heritage Coasts than elsewhere on the coast, where necessary, by extended powers 
of control (paras. 243-244). Local planning authorities should be required to 
advertise their intention to permit any development in such designated areas 
(para. 245). 

32. The committee of the local planning authority to whom the responsibility 
for the planning and management of a Heritage Coast is delegated should be 
advised by a suitably trained conservation ofiScer. The salary of this officer and 
the administrative costs of Heritage Coast management should be eligible for 
90 per cent Exchequer grant (paras. 246-248). 
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CHAPTER 1 

TRENDS IN THE USE OF THE COAST FOR 
HOLIDAYS AND DAY RECREATION 



1. This chapter examines recent changes in the volume and characteristics of 
seaside holidays and day visits to the coast and the likelihood of these trends 
continuing in the future. The analysis provides an introduction to the policies w< 
recommend later in the report for conserving stretches of coast and for meeting 
anticipated pressures for development. 

2. The data on which we base our analysis of the trends are derived partly 
from surveys by certain of the maritime local planning authorities, but mainly 
from the British Travel Association^ For various reasons, this information was 
not always adequate for the kind of appraisal we werei attempting ; the survey 
samples from which the statistics were derived were small, so that the validity 
of some information is in doubt ; moreover, an accurate breakdown of figures 
by regions was not possible. Consequently our conclusions should be viewed with 
some caution. 

3. The B.T.A. prepared not only a statistical analysis of changing holiday 
patterns but also put forward their own view on the future growth of coastal 
holidays and recreation. This statement has already been published^ and indicates 
that a substantial increase in main and additional holidays® can be expected by 
1980. Althougli, at present, there is no evidence to suggest any change in the 
proportion of holidays taken at the coast (70 per cent) compared with those taken 
inland (30 per cent), there is nonetheless a prospect of considerable growth in 
coastal development. It is predicted that the volume of holidays taken at the 
coast will increase and that changes will occur in the type of holidaymaking. 

Trends in hoUdaymaking 

4. The coastal holiday must be considered against the total pattern of holiday- 
making for the country, although for three quarters of the population, “ going on 
holiday” and “going to the coast” appear to be synonymous. According to 
B.T.A. statistics'^ there has been no significant change in the total number of 
main holidays taken by the British away from home— in this country—between 
1960-67, although population increased by 2-6 million during those years. The 
trend appears, if anything, to be slightly downwards: 31^ mifflon main and 
additional holidays in 1960, 32 million in 1962, 31 million in 1966 and 30 million 
in 1967. Nor has there been any significant recent growth in the number of 

1 Now British Tourist Authority, 

2 Countryside Commission (1969) Coastal Recreation and Holidays H.M.S.O. 

3 Main and additional holidays are defined in Appendix 1.2. 

4 These are set out in Appendix 1. 
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British holidays taken abroad ; since 1963 these have stayed almost constant 
at about 5 million. There are some signs, by no means definite (see Appendix 1), 
that second or additional holidays are on the increase, although the overall 
volume of holidays is not. The average length of main holidays has remained 
at 10-11 days since 1960 ; and there seems to be no change in the duration of 
second holidays, which last seven days on average. 

5. During each of the years 1962-67, holidays away from home were taken by 
six in ten of the adult population. Of the four in ten who, in any one of these 
years, did not take a holiday, about half (or some 8 million people) apparently 
never went on holiday. 

6. Thus the statistical picture is one of stagnation in the total amount of holiday- 
taking between 1960-67. Economic reasons cannot be solely responsible for this 
situation. During the seven-year period, consumer spending rose by 21 per cent in 
real terms, which suggests that stagnation is not simply a question of people 
being unable to afford more or longer holidays. It appears that money which 
may otherwise have been available for holidays was partly spent on other 
“competing” purchases, such as cars. Consumer spending on cars and motor 
cycles rose by 76 per cent in real terms between 1960-67, compared with a real 
increase of 17 per cent in total expenditure by residents on holiday in Britain. 
The Pilot National Recreation Survey^ suggests that “ for some people, buying a 
car must serve as a substitute for a holiday ”, The survey found that the propor- 
tion of car owners who had taken no holidays since buying their first car was as 
high as 18 per cent in the lowest income group, and 10 per cent of the survey 
sample as a whole. It is concluded that “the spread of car ownership down the 
income scale seems to have a depressive (though probably temporary) effect on 
holiday taking ”. Since car ownership doubled between 1960-67® the proportion 
of the population affected by this trend is a large and increasing total. 

7. Besides the increase of expenditure on cars the acquisition of “ second homes ” 
(caravans, cottages, bungalows and boats with living quarters), bought for recrea- 
tional use. must also have reduced the money available for holidays. According 
to the Pilot National Recreation Survey, 9 per cent of those earning over £1,950 
p.a. owned one of these types of second home and 8 per cent owned boats without 
living quarters. 

8. Foreign holidays did not increase between 1963-67. It is likely that many of 
the people who have, in various ways, acquired their own holiday accommodation 
were more inclined to take advantage of it in Britain instead of spending holidays 
abroad\ The convenience of this arrangement would appeal particularly to 
families with young children. The possession of a boat may be further reason for 
remaining in Britain rather than taking holidays abroad. 

9. In spite of the static holiday situation of the period 1960-67 there are signs 
that more holidays will be taken in future. The British population is expected 
to rise from the current 55*9 million to 56-8 million in 1970, and 59-5 million 
in 1980. This represents an average annual increase of about | per cent, How- 

1 Pilot National Recreation Survey, Vol. 1 4- 11 — B.T.A. — University of Keele 1967. 

2 The car licensing statistics for Great Britain are: 5 million in 1959, 6 million in 1961, 7*3 million 
in 1963, 9 million in 1965 and 10 -3 million in 1967. 

3 We considered this issue important enough to give a research commission to Wye College (London 
University) for study of the problem in depth. 
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ever, the B.T.A. have assumed^ a much faster rate of growth — of 40 per cent 
to 1980 — for real money incomes ; and it is suggested tbajt for every 1 per cent 
increase in real incomes there will be a corresponding increase of 1^ per cent- 
2 per cent in real expenditure on annual holidays. The length of the average 
working week is likely to continue to decline, and the length of holidays is 
bound to rise during this period. It is predicted that there will be 20 million 
cars on the roads in 1980 compared with 10 milliion in 1970. These factors, 
together with the growing public awareness, throu^ wider education and the mass 
media, of the opportunities for using leisure time, will also influence the patterns 
of outdoor recreation in future. 

10. The B.T.A. conclude that in 1980 British residents will take some 48 million 
main and additional holidays, of which about 8 million will be abroad, and 
that a further 11 million holidaymakers will visit this country from overseas. 
This gives a total of just over 50 million holidays in Britain, 

11. However, this simple estimate of growth is not a sufficient base for fore- 
casting accurately the impact of future holiday making on the coast. To do 
this it is also necessary to know 

(a) whether or not the proportion of holidays spent on the coast is likely to 
change ; 

(b) the breakdown of total holidays into main and additional holidays ; 

(c) the proportion of additional holidays taken in “ the season ” (May-October) ; 

(d) whether “the season” will lengthen or change in response to increased 
leisure time and holiday making® ; 

(e) whether or not the average length of main and additianal holidays is likely 
to increase®. 

12. Unfortunately there arc few statistics or estimates of any of these factors, 
and we can only put forward our opinion, supported by the B.T.A., that in 
future, as now, about 70 per cent of all holidays will continue to' be taken on 
the coast, unless a deliberate policy of developing inland holiday centres is 
fostered. Moreover, although an increasing proportion of coastal holidays will be 
additional holidays, they are likely to be taken mainly within “ the season ” which 
will probably remain the same length as it is at present. The net effect of this 
is that there will be a greater number of people spending their holidays on the 
coast at the same time, thus increasing the demand for accommodation and other 
facilities. According to our calculations, based on B.T.A. forecasts and two 
assumptions about the average length of holiday, there could well be an increase 
of 60 per cent to 100 per cent in the demand for bed space by 1980*. 

1 Coastal Recreation and Holidays. Op.cit, Part II p. 80-81. 

2 Almost 2/3 of all main holidays in 1967 were taken in July and August; this proportion has not 
changed since 1951. Fuller details are given in App. 1, Table 7. 

3 In 1967 these were 10-2 and 7-2 days respectively. 

TTOmTB.T.A. figures for holidays in 1967 and the forecast for 1980 fsee paragraphs 4 and 10), 
assuming that the length of season remains the same and that 70% of holidays continue to be taken 
at the coast, the following calculations give the increase in demand for bed spaces. 

1967: 30 million holidays 70% at coast=21 million holidays 

1980: 48 million holidays 70% at coast=33, 600 , 009 holidays „.. . . , Af u a 

If the average holiday remains 10 days in 1980 this represents a 60% increase in demand for bed 

iFawrage holiday increases to 12 >5 days by 1980 420 million holiday nights will be spent on the 
coast representing a 100 % increase in demand for bed spaces. 

U 
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13. Tile prospect, therefore, is that there will be a substantial need for extra 
accommodation and that increasing pressure on beaches and otlier facilities at 
the coast will make considerable demands on limited land resources. Positive 
and imaginative planning policies will be required to meet these demands. 



Characteristics of coastal holidays 

14. The pattern of holidays, and their total number, are important. The pattern 
of holidaymaking in Britain has changed continuously throughout the last two 
decades, and a major cause of this change has been the expansion of car owner- 
ship and use. In 1951 only a quarter of those taking main holidays travelled by 
car ; by 1967 the proportion had reached two-thirds. With their own personal 
transport holidaymakers now have easy access to places which previously were 
difficult or impossible to reach by public transport. When trains were the most 
common mode of holiday transport, the resorts were the most popular destina- 
tions. Now, with increased personal mobility, most of the growth in main holidays 
is taking place in rural surroundings, outside resorts. However, instead of staying 
in one centre the holidaymaker is now more likely to tour and to enjoy the 
attractions of a whole region. 

15. The relative decline in the attraction of resorts has been associated with 
extensive changes in the nature of holiday accommodation. In the increasingly 
popular holiday centres along the more rural stretches of coast, most of the over- 
night accommodation is in the “ self-catering ” category, that is caravans, tents, 
holiday camps or flats and cottages for rent. For the country as a whole these forms 
of accommodation were used by 21 per cent of holidaymakers in 1955 compared 
with 36 per cent in 1967. For maritime counties, however, and particularly in the 
immediate coastal belt, the proportion is much higher. Appendix 1 (paragraph 21) 
lists twelve such counties where most of the holiday accommodation is of the self- 
catering tyjpe. It shows, too, that in some, notably Devon, over 80 per cent of all 
self-catering accommodation is in the coastal belt. The supply of this type of 
accommodation, compared with other forms, has been increasing at a fast rate in 
coastal areas. In “serviced” accommodation of various kinds, only the better 
quality hotels have kept their share of visitors, a point to which we shall return in 
Chapter Two when we consider the problems of resorts. The rising popularity of 
self-catering accommodation can be explained by its relative cheapness and infor- 
mality, by the added convenience of refrigerators and frozen foods, by the greater 
flexibility given to the family on holiday for free choice of meal times. Moreover, 
this type of accommodation, in contrast to many hotels and boarding houses, is 
usually close to beaches and to the open countryside. 

16. The trends so far identified — the increasing use of cars for holiday travel, the 
increasing popularity of touring holidays, the development of self-catering forms 
of accommodation, and holidays in more rural coastal areas rather than resorts— 
are all closely linked. We believe that the increasing amount of car travel has been 
the main reason for the expansion of the others. Private car ownership will steadily 
increase, and it is likely that existing trends will continue. The land use and traffic 
problems will therefore become more intense, even if the total amount of holiday- 
taking were to stay much the same. 
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Major problems 

17. Most problems are the outcome of the widespread use of self-catering accom- 
modation, particularly caravans, tents and chalets. First, in contrast with hotels and 
boarding houses, these are spacious developments, using more land in relation to 
each unit of accommodation. Second, the demand for this development falls often 
in precisely those coastal areas where, for amenity reasons, development (if it is 
permissible at all) most needs to be compact and unobtrusive. Third, the larger 
proportion of those who take their holidays in the peak seven or eight weeks of the 
summer season use self-catering accommodation instead of staying in serviced 
accommodation. Consequently, more accommodation is needed to meet the con- 
centrated demand. Fourth, those catering for themselves on holiday spend, on 
average, considerably less per person than do those using serviced accommodation ; 
the cheapness of self-catering accommodation appeals to the family, but deters site 
owners from adding to their costs by better quality building, layout and landscaping. 
Fifth, this kind of accommodation is often located in fairly rural coastal areas where 
nearly all visitors arrive by car ; there is, therefore, the likelihood of extra congestion 
when cars exceed the capacity of the narrow, winding roads in country districts. 

18. These changes have affected the long established position of some seaside 
resorts. In particular, many unlicensed hotels and boarding houses in resorts all 
round the coast have suffered a steady loss of custom in recent years. Some have 
closed ; others have been converted into flats. Examples of this decline are quoted 
in Appendix 1 (paragraph 26). In contrast, the licensed hotels (usually the larger, 
more efficient, and those of better quality) have fared much better, managing to 
increase their share of the national “ main holiday ” trade from 10 per cent in 
1951 to 15 per cent m 1967. They are even more popular with people taking a 
second or additional holiday, accommodating 23 per cent of the national total in 
1967. It appears, therefore, that there is a continuing demand for the comfortable, 
efficient serviced accommodation for main holidays which licensed hotels can offer. 
Hotels also meet the needs of foreign tourists who rarely use self-catering accom- 
modation. 

19. Another trend which emerges from the analysis in Appendix 1 (paragraphs 
7-13) is diat a high proportion of British people taking holidays m Britain have 
so far not travelled far from their home region. There is a marked tendency, 
especially in northern Britain, to spend holidays either in the region of residence 
or near to it. This reluctance of home holidaymakers to travel long distances is, 
as Appendix 1 (paragraph 13) shows, borne out by the findings of the Pilot 
National Recreation Survey. 

20. An exception is the south-west region which is perhaps the most scenically 
and climatically attractive and is easily the most popular holiday destination. It 
attracts some 20 per cent of all main holidaymakers. Moreover, Devon County 
Council anticipates that 500,000 more holidaymakers will stay in the county by 
1981 compared with 1960, an increase of 20 per cent. The numbers of visitors to 
Cornwall are expected to rise by 47 per cent (to 938,000) between 1964-81. Yet 
by 1964 Cornwall had already defined “large sections of the coast as specially 
protected areas, known popularly as ‘saturation areas’, within which it is con- 
sidered that reasonable provision has been made for those who wish to have a 
caravan or chalet holiday The problem of assimilating these substantial increases 

1 National Parks Commission (1967) The Coasts of S.W. England. H.M.S.O. p. 53. 
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in the number of visitors, without materially changing the character of the region, 
will be considerable. 

Day visitors 

21. Planning for peak numbers of day visitors arriving at the coast was a major 
matter discussed at all the regional conferences. The main problems are congestion 
on approach roads ; and lack of parking space at the destination. Much of the 
discussion of possible solutions, however, was bedevilled by the shortage of reliable 
information on the volume, distribution and characteristics of day visitors. In the 
following paragraphs an attempt is made to draw some conclusions from the few 
surveys that have been carried out. Details of the surveys are provided in 
Appendix 1 (paragraph 30). There is much less data on day visits than on holiday- 
making, and very little information of likely trends can be established. The 
information which does exist is not comparable either in areas or in time. 

22. The B.T.A. estimate that in 1965, during June-September, 100 million full 
day trips were taken ; in the same period 54 per cent of the population took one 
or more day trips direct from home. The map shows the distribution of day 
visitors to the coast at peak periods. The pattern shows the greatest concentrations 
of day visitors on those stretches of coast which are closest to, and most accessible 
from, the conurbations. 

23. In regions popular for staying holidays a large proportion of day visits are 
made by people already staying in the region either for the length of their holiday 
or a touring stop. Forty per cent of all day visitors to the Somerset coast fall 
within this category, and the proportion rises to 60 per cent on the west coast of 
the county (in the Minehead area)'. Surveys by the B.T.A, in Folkestone and 
Bexhill showed that respectively 25 per cent and 40 per cent of the visitors were 
already on holiday away from home. In North Wales 49 per cent of day visitors 
to Llandudno and 60 per cent to Anglesey were holidaymakers. In contrast only 
12 per cent of the trippers to Whitby were on holiday away from home. 

24. Although the statistical evidence is limited, the distances that day visitors 
are prepared to travel from home to the coast show some, not easily explicable, 
regional variations ; the evidence suggests that they may in part be accounted 
for by tbe different kinds of transport used and by differences in travel time 
afforded by more direct routes. 

25. The patterns of movement of day visitors and the time they spend at the coast 
vary with their mode of transport. The greater mobility of those with cars means 
that they can visit several places during a single day, and perhaps spend only an 
hour or two at the main resorts. The problems arising from this pattern are 
discussed in detail in the next chapter. 

26. The only available information on the spending habits of day visitors is 
provided by a B.T.A. estimate and by a Somerset County Council Survey®. The 
B.T.A. estimate the average per capita expenditure to be 10s. per day. a figure 
only a few pence less than that worked out by Somerset County Council. A 
breakdown of the total expenditure of 10s. 3d. was made by Somerset County 
Council and shows that 3s. lid. was spent on meals and drinks. lOd. on enter- 

1 Somerset County Council (1966) Holiday Trade on the Somerset Coast, pp. 22, 36-49, 

2 Somerset County Council (1966) Holiday Trade on the Somerset Coast, p. 13. 
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tainment. Is. on. petrol and 4s. 6d. on miscellaneous shopping. These figures 
relate only to expenditure within resorts ; many items would be purchased at 
home or — including petrol — en route. Total expenditure by day visitors is limited 
to a single estimate by the B.T.A. that in 1964 million day visitors to Brighton 
contributed £3|: million to the local economy, that is 30 per cent of the local 
holiday turnover. 

27. The conclusions to be drawn from the available day visitor surveys are 
necessarily limited by their scarcity and non-comparability. However, there is a 
clear link between population concentrations and day trips to the coast. In the 
holiday regions, visitors are augmented by an interchange of holidaymakers between 
resorts within the coastal belt. Most people probably travel not more than fifty 
miles, but there is some evidence that the coast, compared with other inland 
recreation attractions, draws people from further afield. It also appears that 
visitors travelling by rail and coach are prepared to journey somewhat further 
than those by car. A very high proportion of visitors to the less developed coastline 
go by car and probably stay in one place for shorter periods than those visitors 
dependent on public transport. 

28. We suggest that all the indicators of change— rapidly increasing car-ownership 
(which in itself is associated with more leisure activity away from the home), 
more training for leisure, and a greater involvement in active recreation — ^point 
to more and more pressure from day visitors on the coastline. As we shall argue 
later in this report, creative planning for die undeveloped as well as the developed 
coast is needed to accommodate this pressure. 

29. Future demand for day recreation facilities at the coast cannot be ignored 
because events may overtake public investment plans and policies for the environ- 
ment. At a national level plans are taking shape for substantial city growth to 
meet the needs of an increasing population. Wherever such growth occurs there 
will be new concentrations of demand, possibly on coastlines not now subject 
to great pressure for day recreation. The expansion of Milton Keynes, Swindon, 
Peterborough, Northampton and other growth points will generate more day trips 
to the coast, and the provision of recreation facilities inland such as country parks, 
will not remove, and may not substantially reduce this demand. Some evidence 
available to us' suggests diat inland facilities may siphon off some coastal trips, 
but other evidence is limited. It seems likely that the habit of a “day by the 
seaside ” will remain part of the pattern of life in Britain. 



Conclusions 

30. The conclusions we are able to draw from this review of holiday and day 
reoreation use of the coast all indicate that there will be increased pressure 
both for holiday accommodation and for recreation facilities. The additional 
demand arises partly out of an increase in the numbers of people wanting to 
visit the coast, eitlier for holidays or day trips, and partly out of the more 
dispersed pattern of destinations and of new holiday accommodation. Underlying 
both these trends is the increased use of the motor car. This in turn means more 
congested roads, the intrusion of vehicles into previously secluded stretches of 
coast, and a demand for more car parks. 



1 Burton, T.L. (1965) A Sumy of Box mil, The Chartered Surveyor. 
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31. Already there have been great changes in the accommodation used by holiday 
makers ; in particular the boarding house accommodation at resorts is giving way 
to the convenience of self-catering in chalets or caravans. Inevitably this has led 
to more development along the coast, and many of the detailed surveys carried 
out by local planning authorities reflect this. It is probably the new holiday 
development spread out around popular holiday centres, rather than industrial 
installations which are usually grouped, that has induced the widely-held view that 
the coastline has become almost completely built up. However, our measurements, 
based on local planning authority surveys indicate that 75 per cent of the coast 
is free from substantial development. 

32. Although the need for the preservation of undeveloped coast may have 
been over-stated in the past, pressures for development are nonetheless substantial, 
and we are concerned at the lack of information, on current and future changes, 
on the part of those involved in the holiday industry, and with the control 
of its land requirements. Oiu: failure to give more weight and detail to our 
conclusions is an index of this lack of information. 

33. The basic problem is lack of adequate statistical material. In Appendix 2 
we set out our own model of the data needs for a coastal study, and list the 
deficiencies we have found in the available sources of information. Most of these 
deficiencies are in the statistics of the volume and character of the present us© 
and future demand for coastal facilities and accommodaition, especially at national 
and re-gional levels. We must regard the sketchy statistical situation as a major 
hindrance to effective planning of the coastline. 

34. We are concerned with the movements and expenditure' of millions of 
people ; perhaps more than 20,000,000 main holidays of at least 10 days, and more 
than one hundred million day visits are spent at the coast each year. The social 
significance is, by any standard, important. Moreover thousands of millions of 
pounds must be invested in the holiday industry, though much of it earns no 
revenue for most of the year, and ways of expanding the holiday season are 
urgently needed. Yet we must conclude that very little is known about any of these 
matters. We strongly recommend therefore that an expert committee be set up, 
with a brief to report quickly on the statistical needs for planning holiday andi 
recreation development at the coast. 

35. Alt present, many Government Departments, including the Ministry of Hous- 
ing and Local Government, Welsh Office, Board of Trade, Ministry of Transport, 
are involved in many aspects of coastal holidays and recreation development, and 
agencies like ourselves, the British Tourist Authority, the Sports Coundl and 
local planning authorities have fragmented responsibilities for research. The 
report recommended would be a valuable first stage towards helping to plan for 
the growth and change in coastal holidays and recreation. 

1 In 1967, B.T.A. estimated that holiday expenditure in U.K. totalled £560 million. 

Paragraphs 36 to 41 were not taken up. 
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CHAPTER 2 
THE RESORTS 



42. In Chapter One we found that current trends in holiday making and recre- 
ation are diminishing the dominance of the seaside resorts. Despite this they are 
likely to remain the principal centres for investment in leisure on the coastline, 
although in many respects their function and dependence on the holiday trade is 
changing. During the last two centuries the resorts have always managed to attime 
themselves to the changing tastes of succeeding generations of holidaymakers. The 
main question in this chapter is whether they can continue this transfomation 
and adapt their resources to modern holiday and recreatioiaal habits. 

Historical development 

43. It is possible to discern 5 broad phases in their development. In the first 
phase the fortunes of decaying ports and fishing harbours were revived by their 
popularity as spas and health centres for invalids. Inland towns such as Bath and 
Tunbridge Wells were already prospering as spas when in the 1750’s doctors 
began to attribute health-giving qualities to sea water as a drink and later recom- 
mended total immersion as a medicated bath! A small but wealthy clientele were 
attracted by these novel cures and occasional visits by royalty helped to make the 
new seaside spas fashionable. Brighton, for instance, benefited from a visit by the 
Prince Regent in 1783. Worthing from a visit by Princesss Airielia in 1798, and 
Southend from one by Princws Gliarlotte of Wales in 1801. This royal patronage 
ushered in the second phase of resort development, lit helped them to flourish as 
fashionable centres of the social scene during a period when their function as 
health centres declmed with the advances of medical knowledge. By the end of 
tht 18th century the typical seaside resort, although catering for a small privileged 
minority, was equipped for varied social activities, with assembly rooms, a parade, 
library and theatre. 

44. The tliird phase was marked by the enlargement of the resorts’ clientele ; 
to the wealthy leisured class were added the newly prosperous middle class created 
by the Industrial Revolution. They proved ready patrons of the seaside resorts, 
regarding them as neither health nor social centres, but as places for holidays 
away from home. The fourth phase of development, from about the mid- 19th 
century, coincided with the railway era, which gave the increasing middle classes 
the means of realising their urge to travel. The arrival of railway services stimu- 
lated the expansion of many towns possessing bathing beaches. Brighton, for 
example, received 50,000 visitors in 1837 when the town was reached by coaches, 
and 360,000 in 1844 when it was served by the railway. Between 1801-51 the 
town’s population grew ten-fold to 65,000, primarily through the employment 
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created by the growing holiday industry. During this phase many resorts took 
on their typical ‘T-shaped’ form of the rnaia street leading from the railway 
station to the promenade. The movements of visitors, once they had arrived, were 
more or less restricted to the town itself, which became a self-contained provider 
of entertainment. 

45. During the fifth phase, up to about 1939, the function of the resorts remained 
basically the same, but their visitors increased vastly in number. In this period 
the holiday became more commonly regarded as a necessity — an increasing pro- 
portion of the population enjoying for the first time what had previously been avail- 
able only to the wealthy minority. The resorts developed a mass-appeal ; but the 
visitor was still unlikely to move far beyond the town which offered a wide range 
of entertainment. As the numbers of cars increased, new trends began to emerge 
but their effects were not really felt by the resorts until after the second World 
War. 

Current problems 

46. The great post-war rise in the number of cars has had bigger consequences 
for the resorts than any other recent development. Most people now use cars for 
their leisure travel and this affects the resorts in two ways. Firstly, it means that 
the family who travel on holiday or for a day’s outing by car have more freedom 
of choice of places to visit than when they had to rely on rail travel. When trains 
were the most widely used means of transport the resorts enjoyed, to a consider- 
able extent, a * captive market ’. Now they are merely one of several alternative 
seaside destinations within easy reach of the car-owning family. The result is that 
much of the increase in holiday activity has been taking place along rural stretches 
of coast. Secondly, and linked to this trend, is the strong preference for those 
forms of holiday accommodation, such as caravans, tests and rented flats and 
cottages in which the visitors can cater for themselves. As was pointed out in the 
previous chapter, this has led to a decline in demand for serviced accommodation 
in the resorts (except for the better class hotels) where many boarding and guest 
houses have either closed or been converted into rented flats. In resorts where 
the amount of holiday accommodation has increased in recent years, this has 
generally taken the form of peripheral caravan, camping and chalet sites. 

47. The holidaymaker, and especially the day visitor, who remains faithful to a 
resort but who now arrives by car, also creates difficulties for the town and other 
holidaymakers. Unlike his predecessor who used to come by train, he is not 
confined to walking distances but Can use his car both within the town and for 
trips into the surrounding countryside. Because the established resorts were 
originally intended mainly for pedestrians, these heavy flows of motor traffic 
cause severe congestion of access roads and parking space, and injure the quality 
of the environment. Moreover, the influx of visitors with cars has encouraged 
commercial and recreational development to spread outward on the fringes of 
the resort. 

48. Besides the two trends mentioned above— car travel and accommodation for 
those catering for themselves— there is another which, although potentially bene- 
ficial, has worked contrary to the interest of the resorts. This is the growing popu- 
larity of active holiday pursuits, especially the whole range of watersports— 
sailing, canoeing, motor boating, water skiing and undersea diving. Of all sports, 
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this group has recently experienced the most rapid rate of growth which, accord- 
ing to all the evidence, will continue as fast as facilities are provided^. The passive 
attraction of the typical resort, a beach suitable for safe bathing, has little appeal 
to this growing number of enthusiasts. Yet the resorts, with some exceptions, 
have been slow to take advantage of this obvious and expanding market for active 
recreation, sometimes because they do not offer the best conditions. As a result 
most of the places striving to cater for these newer, more active, pursuits are out- 
side the resorts and in sheltered estuaries and bays. 

49, The three trends outlined above combine to reduce the resorts’ share of the 
holiday market and thus weaken the traditional basis of their local 'economies. 
Their difficulties are also aggravated by the demands of day visitors, whom the 
resort generally regard as being unremunerative, and by the influx of a large 
number of retired couples seeking homes near the sea. 

Day Visitors 

50, Chapter One summarised the rather sketchy information that is available 
concerning the numbers and characteristics of day visitors to the seaside. The 
range of destinations for day trips in private cars is determined more by the time 
the journey takes than by distance. Therefore, as road improvements (such as 
the M.5 and A. 12) reduce journey times to the coast the volume of day visitors 
can be expected to increase. More coastal day visits will also be generated by 
the planned expansion of towns near to the coast (such as the schemes for South 
Hampshire and Humberside), by the growth of population in the conurbations, 
and especially in the south-east. 

51, The attitude of the residents of most resorts to the day visitor may be summed 
up as one of toleration ; they put up with him rather than make him welcome. 
The reason is that the family on a day’s outing is of little, if any, financial benefit 
to a resort. They are likely to bring their picnic with them, especially if they 
come by car, and spend on average not more than 10s. each during this visit. 
Day visiting also creates a seasonal demand for parking facilities that is a burden 
to the resort authorities. They complain that it is seldom possible to recoup 
during thirteen summer weeks the cost of providing the large amount of parking 
space required by peak numbers of day visitors, which is usually completely 
filled only on fine weekends. Their task is made more difficult because visitors 
are obviously disinclined to pay for off-street parking if parking on the street is 
free. Yet * No Waiting ’ orders are unpopular with residents and visitors alike, 
and are in any case almost impossible to enforce at the peak of the season when 
the demand for the parking space is most intense. As a result the people living 
in the resort find their residential streets choked by visitors’ cars, and suffer 
the noise and inconvenience of traffic congestion during the summer week- 
ends. The cost of clearing great quantities of litter left by visitors is an additional 
burden on resort authorities. 

52, The main point which concerns us is that unless resort authorities are 
encouraged to provide convenient parking space and do more to cater for the 
visitors’ needs and enjoyment, day visitors will become increasingly discouraged 

1 For example the number of canoeing clubs (357 in 1968) has almost trebled since 1960; subaqua 
club membership risen from 2,400 to 8,400 in the last 20 years; yachting club membership progressed 
from 2,400 in 1950 to 10,500 in 1960 to 26,300 in 1968. Many other activities are too new to have 
growth rates; there were already IS water ski clubs in 1968 however. 
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and will make their way instead to adjoining stretches of open coast. This could 
lead in time to the gradual spread and intensification of development, contrary 
to conservation policies, and to additional costs of building new roads, services 
and facilities. 

53. In order to mamtain the attraction of the seaside towns, there needs to be 
ample convenient and cheap ofl-street parking space. There are, however, three 
main problems involved in its provision. Some resorts have not sufficient unused 
land within their boundaries: on the financial side it is unusual for parking 
facilities for summer visitors to cover development and running costs, let alone 
to show a profit ; and any improvements in parking facilities must be related 
to the capacity of the roads and the physical character of the town. An answer 
to the space shortage would be to build more multi-storey car parks, but this 
is the most costly form of parking and seldom a feasible solution for infrequent 
peak demands. Permanent hard standing surface car parks of the necessary 
capacity would, if land were available, cover a large area of the resort with 
asphalt. Even if aesthetically acceptable, they would probably be uneconomic, 
since capital and operating costs could not be fully recovered during the time 
when they are fully used — a period of about 13 weeks in the year. 

54. It has to be accepted however that in most resorts^ the provision of improved 
parking facilities is essential to relieve congestion in residential streets and. to 
accommodate visitors’ cars ; and it must also be accepted that in many instances 
the facilities will lose money. Where they are publicly provided this loss has to 
be borne solely by the ratepayers of the resort and this, of course, restricts the 
provision of necessary facilities. As this problem is created almost entirely by 
day visitors, who contribute little to the economy of the resorts, we believe it is 
unreasonable to expect these towns to provide, completely at their own expense, 
parking facilities greatly exceeding the needs of their own residents and staying 
holiday makers. 

55. We recommend therefore that the provision of car parks in certain resorts 
should attract special grant aid from the Exchequer to the extent of covering 
losses incurred by catering for a seasonal demand. This can be justified for three 
reasons ; (i) the demand comes mainly from inland communities, (ii) Highway 
improvements which increase the number of day trippers by cutting journey times 
to the coast are not initiated by the resorts, so they should not have to bear the 
whole cost of meeting the consequential increase in demand for parking space, 
(iii) A resort, by easing pressure on the remote and solitary places, serves 
essentially the same function as a country park and therefore, for the same reason, 
merits Exchequer assistance towards its parking facilities. 

Retirement to the Coast 

56. In many resorts retired people comprise a very high proportion of the 
population, a proportion which is increasing much faster than the percentage 
of pensionable people in the country as a whole. Appendix 3 lists the resorts 
where in 1961 residents of pensionable age made up more than 30 per cent of 
the population (i.e. more than twice the national proportion of 14*8 per cent) ; 

1 We acknowledge the risks of generalising, In some historic resorts, for example, more car parks 
would merely aggravate congestion in narrow streets. Land-use transportation plans are required to 
find the optimum solution for each town. 
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and where those of pensionable age increased by more than 5 per cent between 
1951-61 (compared with the national average increase of 1 per cent). Resorts owe 
their extraordinarily high proportions of pensioners to an influx of retired people 
from inland, especially from the large cities. Without this immigration resort 
populaitions would generally decline through natural loss and the movement 
away of younger people. East and West Sussex, for example, suffered a natural 
decrease of 15,000 persons between 1951-61, yet their total population rose 
by 47,000 (or 6 per cent) during this period, mainly because of retirement 
immigration. 

57. As far as physical and economic planning are concerned, the peculiar age 
structure of resort populations poses two main problems^ The first, paradoxically, 
concerns employment opportunities. Work linked to the holiday and tourist 
industry, which is probably the biggest single employer in most resorts, is of course 
highly seasonable. Outside the three months of the summer season few resorts 
offer sufficient employment to sustain all their residents, and many seaside towns 
suffer high rates of winter unemployment. It is probably true, therefore, that 
there has always been a tendency for resorts to lose their younger people who 
drift away to find better jobs elsewhere. This youthful outward movement when 
coupled with the increasing inflow of elderly people on fixed income, deepens 
the fear of the resorts authorities that their town will become economically 
depressed. Their reaction, as we shall see, is generally to open their arms to 
industrial and commercial developers, and to accept development which is likely 
to alter their primary economic function as holiday resorts and to diminish 
their environmental attractions. 

58. The second planning problem created by retirement immigration is that, like 
the industrial and commercial development just mentioned, it creates additional 
demands for land. Houses built speculatively for retired people are typically small, 
low-cost bungalows with minimum internal and external space standards. 
Developers resist the local planning authorities’ pressure to build mixed housing 
estates which include family sized houses. The result is often sprawling develop- 
ment of monotonous design and layout which, because of its low density, involves 
the local authority in relatively high main drainage and lighting costs. 

59. We would like to draw especial attention to another problem that arises from 
the demand for retirement homes — ^^the evidence we found of development of flats 
and chalets, designed as seasonal holiday accommodation, being occupied per- 
manently by retired people. In these standards were particularly low when compared 
with those specified in the Parker Morris Report. 

A “ resort ” policy 

60. The various unsettling pressures upon the resorts may be summed up as 
follows. The spread of car ownership throughout the population gives more people 
a wider choice of seaside destinations for their holidays and outings. More people 
are choosing to visit rural seaside places outside the resorts which previously 
they found inaccessible. There is also a growing preference for accommodation 
which allows for self-catering, and boarding house holidays are going out of 
favour. Participation in active recreation is increasing and this trend, like the 

1 There may be social problems as well, such as the disproportionate burden on local health and 
welfare services in resort towns with relatively inelastic rate revenue, but they are outside our brief. 
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other two, encourages a dispersal of leisure activity and expenditure along the 
coast away from the resorts. The resorts maintain a strong attraction for day 
trippers but these are reckoned to cost seaside towns more than they bring in. 
Finally, heavy retirement immigration and the exodus of younger people give 
the resorts a disproportionately aged population. 

61. How have the resorts responded to these trends? Briefly, their reaction 
has generally taken the form of ad hoc measures intended to counteract one or 
other adverse trend. We found that none had really clarified the long term aim 
of its policy and formulated coherent proposals for achieving it. Many resorts 
are trying hard to attract more industrial and commercial activity to combat 
seasonal unemployment. This will induce more of their younger people to stay, 
and will also be a hedge against any decline in their holiday trade. Several 
resorts (e.g. Skegness, Weston-super-Mare, Morecambe and Bournemouth) have 
laid out trading estates to better their chances of attracting new industry. Others, 
such as Southend and Hastings, have gone all out for oflBice development. Ramsgate 
has registered with the Location of OjBfices Bureau in an effort to attract office 
firms moving out of London. The South East Economic Planning Council 
have recommended that certain south coast resorts (Eastbourne, Bexhill and 
Hastings) should encourage office employment and overspill population from 
London. The South West Economic Planning Council’s arguments which support 
the development of Plymouth as a regional growth point also related to restricting 
the emigration of young people from the south-west, and thus to correcting the 
unbalanced age structure of areas such as the Torbay-Exeter sub-region. For some 
of the larger resorts, for example, Brighton, with ample, high-standard, and 
fully serviced accommodation, the conference trade provides a growing source 
of income. The boarding houses of Brighton. Clacton and Aberystwyth, have also 
benefited during the off-season by providing accommodation for students from 
the nearby universities. 

62. Before a policy for any resort can be worked out it is essential to decide 
what priority should be given to the visitor-trade. It is beyond the scope of this 
study to suggest answers to this question, for each resort. What we can do, 
however, is to make certain general recommendations that should be taken into 
account when plans are made for a resort’s future development. 

63. We start from the premise that as many resorts as possible should preserve 
their prime function as holiday and recreation centres. We have three reasons for 
this; Firstly it recognises the great importance of the coast for holidays and 
recreation (and possibly retirement). Secondly, it would be a waste of past 
investment not to use to the maximum and as fully as possible for recreational 
purposes, the resorts’ existing fixed capital and their expertise in this field. And 
thirdly, by continuing to meet holiday and recreational demands, the resorts will 
complement conservation policies by helping to absorb pressures which could 
otherwise damage the open coastline. 

64. It seems to us that some of the measures summarised in paragraph 61 are 
inconsistent with this principle that seaside resorts should generally retain their 
traditional function. In particular we have serious reservations about the proposal 
of the South East Economic Planning Council that more people and jobs from 
London should be imported into certain southern resorts. The south coast is already 
the most urbanised stretch of coastline in Britain. The deliberate introduction of 
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still more industry, commerce, housing and other land-users could only in- 
tensify the development pressures in this area, and along the coast in particular, 
and aggravate the summer-time trafSc and other congestion in the resorts. Because 
much of the coast has such great natural potential for outdoor recreation and 
holidays, and because of its outstanding value for scientific research and education, 
it should not be lumped together with inland areas by those searching for “ overspill 
sites ” for the conurbations. The seaside resort authorities, like town councils 
elsewhere, make it their duty to foster the development of adequate industrial and 
commercial employment for their populations. It is right that the resorts should 
feel this responsibility for the livelihoods of their towns people ; but actively to 
promote the growth of employment in excess of local needs could jeopardise their 
primarily recreational function. It could also be contrary to the national interest 
in safeguarding the coast from development that could probably be better located 
elsewhere. 

65. Should the demand for retirement housing in a resort be viewed in the same 
light? It has been suggested that a large population of pensioners who want a 
quiet restful town restricts expenditure from the rates on “resort development” 
for the enjoyment of visitors. As we have pointed out, the increasing number 
of retired people, many of them housed in low-density developments, add to the 
pressures o-pposed to conservation policies. The maritime local planning authorities 
generally regard this immigration as irresistible and allocate land accordingly. 
We agree that people should be free, as far as possible, to choose their places 
of retirement but we are also concerned that the continued expansion of areas of 
houses lived in by retired people could eventually make serious inroads into 
the limited supply of undeveloped coast. The long-term consequence of this policy 
is inconsistent with conservation policies for the coastline. 

66. We consider that insufficient attention has been given both to the trends and 
to the implications of this important movement of population. Consequently we 

recominend that this matter be studied in greater detail so that a national policy 
can be evolved and guidance given to the authorities concerned on the social and 
physical planning problems. 

67. Finally, we must consider how the resorts may hold and enlarge their share 
of the holiday trade. We have already stated our belief that coastal conservation 
could only become more difficult if the resorts were to change their essential 
character and become like almost any other town — primarily dependent on 
industrial or commercial employment. Such a change would also be contrary to 
the| best interests of most of the resorts themselves because the quality of their 
environment would suffer in the process ; and also because they might find it 
more difficult to obtain sufficient factories and offices than to renew their attrac- 
tions as holiday and recreational centres. Moreover, the people’s choice of holiday 
places ought to be enlarged, whereas the decline of the resorts would reduce it. 
We suggest two ways by which the resorts might take advantage of recent trends 
in holidaymaking. 

68. First, there should be more specialisation. The publicity put out by resorts, 
especially by the larger ones, gives the impression that each claims to have 
“ everything for the holidaymaker ”. The result is that they compete by offering 
basically the same kind of holiday. We believe tliey would do better to drop 
this uniformity and try to offer a wider variety of attractions. By specialising, a 
resort could develop its own individual character and distinctive appeal. 
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69. One way of doing this is to support, wherever possible, the strong trend for 
participation in active outdoor recreation. This is particularly applicable to some 
resorts because, as noted above, watersports are growing in popularity faster 
than any other kind of active recreation. To make the most of this demand 
progressive resorts — ^besides sponsoring the necessary facilities — should consider 
ways of meeting the need for equipment and tuition. The report of the Technical 
Group which advised on the development of the Cairngorm winter sports centre 
found “evidence that people are increasingly looking for guidance in enjoying 
not only the visual amenity of the area, but also in learning new leisure pursuits.” 
The development of winter sports in the Cairngorms is an example of successful 
specialisation. The increasing demand for water sports should encourage seaside 
resorts to develop their own possibilities in this field. 

70. Second, it should be more widely accepted that a resort is nowadays unlikely 
to succeed as a self-contained holiday centre providing for all the holidaymaker’s 
needs. The private oar has made the visitor too mobile to be content with such 
a “static” holiday. The resort could expect a more promising future, if it is 
regarded as the centre of a holiday zone or sub-region and if it co-ordinates its 
investments and facilities with that region. To merge the assets of resort and 
region to promote tourism must be considered in the development plan which 
must take a comprehensive view of the whole holiday area. 

71. We recognise that coastal resorts vary so much in size and social and 
economic structure that the generalities of our comments must be treated with 
reserve. But the principles we have set out are made on the assumption that 
before any new development plans for the resorts in general or for any resort in 
particular, can be made, it will be necessary to decide at national level the 
future function and importance of the resorts, and their contribution to the 
nation’s demand for holidays and recreation. We recommend therefore that the 
Minister of Housing and Local Government, the Secretary of State for Wales and 
the Minister of Technology initiate a study of coastal resorts, their problem and 
future, to fill this major gap in our recreational planning policies. 
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CHAPTER 3 

NEW HOLIDAY CENTRES 



72. Chapter One described the marked change that has taken place since 1951 
in the relative popularity of the various kinds of overnight accommodation used 
by holiday-makers. It also suggested what lies behind this change. The fall in 
the proportion of visitors patronising the traditional kinds of accommodation — 
unlicensed hotels, boarding and guest houses and the homes of friends and 
relatives — ^lias been offset by increased use of “self-catering” accommodation, 
especially at the seaside. In many maritime counties most of the accommodation 
is now for self-catering holidays. This chapter considers what implications this 
trend has for coastal planning. 

Caravan holiday accommodation 

73. A large proportion of the newer forms of accommodation, found mainly 
outside built-up areas, are caravan sites. In 1967 these accounted for almost half 
the self-catering accommodation and nearly all the post-war increase in that form 
of accommodation around the coast is attributable to the rapid growth of the 
use of caravans. In 1951 caravans were used by so few people that they were 
not recorded as a separate category in the British Travel Association’s survey 
of that year. Yet in 1955 caravans were used by 2 million holidaymakers in 
Britain (8 per cent of the total) and their number rose to 4^ million in 1967 
(15 per cent), A survey^ in 1965 found that two-thirds of all caravan sites in 
England and Wales were located within three miles of the coast, and that these 
provided four-fifths of the total capacity of all sites for holiday caravans. 

74. Since 1951, therefore, holiday caravans have grown from negligible numbers 
until they now accommodate as many holidaymakers as stay in licensed hotels. 
In 1965 there were about 1,500 caravan sites within three miles of the sea in 
England and Wales, providing spaces for roughly 150,000 caravans, and accom- 
modation for about 450,000-500,000 people, Caravans within a mile of the coast 
can accommodate about a quarter of a million holidaymakers. 

75. According to our measurements®, caravan and camping sites immediately on 
the coast, and not in or adjoining existing built up areas, occupied only 3 per cent 
of the coast of England and Wales in 1966, that is 80 miles out of 2,742®. In the 

1 Caravan sites for holidaymakers, by T. L. Burton, Town and Country Planning, February, 1966. 

2 The Coasts of England and Wales: Measurements of Use, Protection and Development, Table 2, 
Countryside Commission (1968). 

3 Including chalet and holiday camp sites but excluding sites of less than 2 acres. 
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popular south-west region camping and caravan sites occupied 0-8 ^r cent of the 
in Dorset, 5 per cent in Somerset. 2-1 per cent in Devon and 0-6 ^r cen m 
Cornwall. The comparable figures for East Anglia wore . Norfolk 8 1 per <xn 
the coast. East Suffolk, 7-4 per cent and Essex 6-0 per cent. The proportions in 
other counties which attract appreciable numbers of holidaymakers rarely exceeded 
5 per cent. These percentages, although significant, do not support the impresMon, 
apparently widely held, that the coast is already inundated by caravan sites. This 
impression may have been obtained by the speed at which the obangeov^ from 
traditional to caravan holidays occurred, and because nearly all caravan sites are 

near the sea. 



76. Caravans are criticised for their design, and for the location and lay-out of 
their sites. Tourist boards also criticise the low spending power of their users. 
The criticism of location arises because caravan sites have developed mostly outside 
the resorts and along stretches of mainly rural coastline. This development results 
from the demand for sites where caravans can be placed within view of the se^a 
or within walking distance of beaches. The worst kind of caravan development is 
that which lies between tlie coast road and the sea ; often it seals off access to 
the foreshore. The remedy, as we suggest later, is to insist on “ cluster develop- 
ment ” which is better in appearance and preserves the right of the public to get to 
the beach or cliff-top. The caravan is a prefabricated structure, built to ®ove, and 
cannot be designed in relation to the contours or other natural features of the site, 
or be made of materials that fit in with the environment. Caravans have been 
described by one Planning Officer as “mobile units . . . whose resultant shapes 
do not fit easily into a static scene. A collection of such dynamic elements . . . 
creates a picture whidi is the very antithesis of the restful beauty to U found in 
the surrounding setting”'. This weakness in design is aggravated because the 
coastal sites where most caravans are situated are precisely those where buildings 
of any kind need to be most reticent. Landscaping can sometimes make a caravan 
site “ easier on the eye ” by screening it and breaking up a regimented lay-out. 
But even this is difficult on exposed, flat sites where the growth of trees is 
inhibited by their exposure to strong, salt-laden winds. It can also be argued that 
artificial woodland in a naturally open landscape can be almost as obtrusive as 
the caravan site it is meant to conceal. 



77 Regardless of all aesthetic objections, caravans will remain in demand for a 
variety of reasons, not least of which is that they permit a cheaper and more 
casual holiday than most other kinds of accommodation. This is not to say ffiat 
the demand will continue to increase at the same pace as in recent years. The 
coastal conferences produced some evidence of changes in the current demand for 
self-catering holiday accommodationl Before 1939 a piohfcration of shacks bus 
bodies and railway coaches provided the cheapest kind of seaside holiday 



1 Mr. A. V. Lewis, Dip. T.P., M.T.P.T., County Planning Officer, Denbighshire, 1960. 

^ The report of the P.annios OjBeer for the 
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accommodation. Stricter planning controls introduced in 1947 prevented the use 
of more coastal sites by structures of this kind. This tightening up coincided with 
an improvement in living standards which led people to want something better, 
and with a period of rapidly growing demand from a public uncommitted by 
experience to other forms of accommodation. Conditions were therefore ripe for 
the rapid growth of caravan holidays which followed the marketing of these 
relatively cheap, factory built, mobile homes. Over the years the size and quality 
of caravans have improved, and now there are signs of a rising demand for more 
lasting accommodation, with better services, for self-catering holidays. In future 
the demand may develop for owned rather than rented holiday accommodation, 
a trend already noticed in one coastal county. This may mark the onset of a 
more widespread ownership of “ second homes ”. 

Chalet accommodattoii 

78. At present, however, the trend appears to be moving towards greater use of 
holiday chalets. This has been noticed on the south and south-west coast and 
in Wales. It can be illustrated by statistics from Devon, where the local planning 
authority carries out annual surveys of holidaymaking. 

The following table shows the numbers of static caravans (i.e. not used for 
touring) and chalets in the county between 1960-1965. 

TABLE It CARAVANS AND CHALETS IN DEVON 



Static caravans Chalets 

No. Change No. Increase 



1960 

1961 


9,919 

10,657 


738 


3,745 

3,902 


157 


1962 . 


11,441 


784 


4,225 


323 


1963 


11,542 


101 


4,614 


389 


1964 


11,295 


-247 


5,283 


669 


1965 


11,302 


7 


5,766 


483 



The figures show a marked slowing down in the rate of increase of static caravans 
after 1961, The increase 1960-61 (738) was bigger thian the total increase between 
il 9 gf _65 (645). During the same period (1961-65) the number of chalets rose by 
1,864, and after 1963 increased more rapidly than that of caravans. 

79. The local planning authorities generally welcome this trend because chalets 
bring in more rate income, have a longer season of use, and can be developed 
with more consideration for local amenities than is possible with a caravan site. 
It is easier to design a chalet scheme to blend with its surroundings and to achieve 
a more satisfying layout. Tlie change from caravans to chalets should therefore 
help planning authorities to find better ways of meeting demands for the develop- 
ment of more self-catering holiday accommodation at the coast. 

80. If our analysis is correct (it is based on what we learnt from the coastal 
conferences rather than on definite statistical evidence), and if the trend is 
continued, .the holiday use of static caravans will level ofi, and after a time may 
begin to decline. In other words, it is possible that existing caravan sites will no 
longer attract as many holidaymakers as they do now. We flierefwe recommend 
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the Minister of Housing and Local GovernmeRt and Secretary of State for Wales 
to advise local planning authorities to take this point into accouid; when consider- 
ing applications for new caravan sites. 

New holiday centres 

81. Local authorities should also consider what is to happen to those caravan 
sites which die owners wish to redevelop with chalets. This situation creates an 
opportunity to consider the possibility oif locating this kind of use elsewhere. In 
practice this presents difficulties because change often takes places over a period 
of years, and the use value of the site makes cleairance very expensive. But 
clearance does enable planning authorities to correct decisions made earlier, when 
circumstances were different and planning control and policies less strict. Further- 
more on certain caravan sites it would be wrong to let development become 
entrenched by allowing a progressive changeover to permanent buildings. Planning 
authorities should not miss any chance of ending the use of obtrusive caravan sites, 
and those unable to supply improve access and the water and drainag© required 
by chalets equipped with their own bathrooms and kitchens. 

82. It follows that if chalet development is not merely to oonsolidate the 
unsatisfactory pattern of some caravan settlements, planning authorities should 
be ready to propose alternative locations for [future holiday centres which can 
satisfy new demands for self-catering accommodation. They should also be able 
to get them built. The authorities should prevent the developnent of this new 
accommodation from being thinly dispersed over long, narrow stretches of coast. 
We reconunend that they should aiin to conceutrate new development in compact 
new resorts or holiday villages which make provision for a variety of accommo- 
dation ranging from tents and caravans to chalets, cottages, flatlets and motels. 
They should also include shops, puhs, restaurants and such facilities as play- 
grouuds and swimming pools. Much of the accommodation would be for renting 
but some would be individually owned. A policy of this nature seems to us to 
have several advantages, 

83. Firstly, it could be used to restrict proposals for similar develo;pment else- 
where on the coast during a period when overall demand is increasing. For this 
reason the new-style resorts would be most needed in areas under the greatest 
pressure from holiday makers, where, moreover, the economic risks of resoit 
development would be minimised. Secondly, a new village with its sense of 
community would provide greater shelter from the wind and spray than some 
of the bleak, isolated and monotonous caravan-chalet sites on the coast. AUhoiigh 
a new resort would need a master plan to guide its overall development, there 
should be little risk of uniformity of design between its various parts because of 
the diverse nature of its accommodation. Thirdly, the building of a new holiday 
township could, given the financial support, provide an opportunity to relocate 
and concentrate the holiday accommodation of an 'entire stretch of coast. It 
would also be able to replace either by permanent clearance or redevelopment 
on the same site the existing poor quality development. This last point is illus- 
trated by the approach of the Norfolk County Council in its schemes for the 
redevelopment of poor quality holiday areas on its coast as, for example. Sea 
Palling. At this place the County Council have proposed the building of a new 
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holiday town with “ a good standard of accommodation at higher densities, . . . 
greater privacy, more recreation space, betteir and more readily accessible facilities, 
safe access to the beach and greater architectural potential.”^ The financial and 
other obstacles in the way of such a venture ai*e examined later in this chapter. 

84. Finally, there are adviintages in combining caravan, chalet and other 
accommodation in a single scheme. Caravan sites still have some advantages 
to developers compared with other foirms oif holiday accommodation. The initial 
development costs of a caravan site are low and yield a high rate of return 
almost Immediately ; caravans hired out for holidays also have a favourable tax 
position because of depreciation allowances. Chalets usually mean a larger capital 
investment not always by the site owner, and any return is delayed until develop- 
ment is complete. Thus the financial risks are greater but the return may also 
be greater because of higher rents and a longer season. The switch from caravans 
to chalets is therefore more likely to tahe place where the developer can make 
it gradually, by testing tlie demand and reinvesting a proportion of his profits 
from caravans into chalets and other built forms of self-catering accommodation. 
We have mentioned (in paragraph 77) that the standard of accommodation 
demanded by holidaymako’s is always increasing. This implies that if holiday- 
makers are able easily to compare the relative advantages of different kinds of 
holiday accommodation within a community it is reasonable to expect that the 
move away from caravans will be accelerated. 

Localion of the new centres 

85. We believe that only rarely, if at all. is it desirable to consider siting a new 
resort or holiday village on completely undeveloped coast. There are ample oppw- 
tunities to create attractive new resorts by redeveloping many coastal sites which 
are now occupied by caravans or which were spoilt by ugly, straggling and 
substandard holiday development between the wars. In that period the supply of 
sites was not restricted by planning controls and the sites were cheap. The results 
of these pre-war conditions are the colonies of substandard holiday homes which 
disfigure parts of the coast where development would now be prohibited by 
planning policies. 

86. The lack of planning control over this development of the inter- war period 
is reflected in the layouts, appearance of the buildings, lack of services (particularly 
main drainage) and the poor state of internal roads. Ownership of the land and 
buildings is often shared by many individuals as, for example at Pagham Beach, 
West Sussex. At Whitsand Bay in Cornwall the structures are owned separately 
and are on sites leased from large estates. The buildings are usually made of 
wood and corrugated iron. Many were originally railway carriages, tram bodies, 
or even boats and aeroplane fuselages ; in course of time they have lost some of 
their original appearance by additions and ‘ improvements ’. It is a mistake to 
assume, however, that all such properties are slums. Some are well maintained 
and have a certain ‘ vernacular ’ which it would be difficult to re-create in a new 
piece of development. 

87. The sites were chosen in the first with only two interests in mind, those 
of the holidaymakers and of the landowners. No account was taken of the wider 

1 Countryside Commission (1968) The Coasts of East Anglia, H.M.S.O, p. 25, 
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public interest. All conservation and planning principles were ignored in choosing 
sites which appealed most to the users. It is because the settlements occupy choice 
positions in the scenic areas that their sites are so valuable today. The buildings 
are often laid out on a grid-iron pattern which has no feeling for the contours 
of the ground or they are so scattered that even a few spoil large areas. Some 
buildings may be in good condition; others which did not receive proper care 
and regular maintenance deteriorate quickly in exposed coastal conditions. 

88. Where areas of this sort are extensive complete clearance is nearly always 
ruled out on accoimt of expense. Yet clearance may be the only really satisfactory 
solution where the coast is of exceptional beauty. In Whitsand Bay, for example, 
where 340 huts are scattered on the cliffs in an area which would otherwise 
qualify for designation as an Area of Outstanding Natural Beauty, the Cornwall 
County Council see complete clearance as the ideal objective. They refuse permis- 
sion for any more development, or for extensions to existing buildings, and hope 
gradually to clear or re-site the huts. 

89. In most of these settlements, however, partial clearance and partial redevelop- 
ment is the only practicable solution. By this means it is possible to improve the 
layout, increase the amount of open space, bring in main drainage and improve 
the standard of accommodation. In one place, Peacehaven, the local planning 
authority adopted in 1947 a policy of replacing the temporary weekend and holiday 
accommodation by permanent residential development. In the 1950’s the county 
and district councils carried out private street works and main drainage that cost 
£625,000. Now it is proposed to enlarge “Peacehaven to absorb the remaining 
scattered development and house ‘ overspill ’ population from Brighton, and to 
provide sites for civic and educational buildings. This kind of solution is impossible 
in most other places because of their comparative isolation from larger com- 
munities. In any case the local planning authorities and ourselves both believe it 
would be undesirable to encourage the use of the kind of sites we are now consider- 
ing for permanent residential occupation. 

Planiung the new centres 

90. We have recommended that in future the development of holiday accom- 
modation should be concentrated in order to form resorts or holiday villages, 
some new and some on sites now used by caravans, or occupied by unplanned 
settlements of a low quality which call for partial or complete redevelopment. We 
summarised in paragraphs 83 and 84 the advantages of such a policy ; it provides 
for the anticipated growth of demand for holiday accommodation and prevents 
this development from siDilling on to unspoilt parts of the coast ; it also makes 
possible a great improvement in the appearance of holiday settlements and in the 
quality of new and existing accommodation and other facilities. Local authorities 
who pursue such a policy take on an exceptionally difficult planning amtrol task, 
and face even harder problems of promoting the development in the first place, 

Problems of Control 

91. A major problem of the planning control task is to ensure that chalets, 
cottages and other ‘ built ' forms of accommodation intended for holiday use are 
not acquired by people as their permanent homes. So strong is the demand from 
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retired people for places to live in at the coast that they regard even holiday chalets 
as suitable. Yet despite the willingness of people to take up permanent residence 
in accommodation designed specifically for holiday use this should not be tolerated. 
A local planning authority which permits the development, perhaps on an outlying 
part of the coast, of what they believe to be holiday accommodation strictly for 
seasonal use may find themselves confronted with a substandard housing estate 
in permanent occupation. This, in turn, generates pressures for ancillary develop- 
ment which are unnecessary in a holiday settlement. It may also mean unantici- 
pated public investment in social welfare services. Indeed, once permanent resi- 
dential use becomes established the owners of the property are entitled to make 
those additions and alteraitions which are permitted by the General Development 
Order”--e.g. building an extra room or a garage. There is at present no simple 
way by which this can be prevented. The local plaiming authority may make an 
Order (requiring Ministerial confirmation) under Article 4 of the General Develop- 
ment Order requiring planning permission to be obtained for these minor forms 
of development. But even then planning control and enforcement would still be 
bedevilled by the fragmentation of the estate among many owners of individual 
properties. A further reason for not allowing the new holiday settlements we 
envisage to become permanent communities is that this diminishes the supply of 
holiday accommodation, and thus gives rise to demands for development else- 
where on the coast. Obviously a few people must live permanently in a settlement 
to ensure its maintenance but their number should be minimal. 

92. With their existing powers local planning authorities have a choice of three 
methods of preventing people from living permanently in accommodation intended 
for only seasonal occupation. Firstly, they may grant planning permission on the 
condition that the use of the accommodation is restricted to the summer months. 
Problems of enforcement have arisen however, when the developer has sold the 
individual properties freehold. If the structures are of temporary nature the 
authority may, in granting planning permission, even make a condition that the 
buildings shall be removed after a specified period and the land restored to its 
original state. Secondly, the local authority may decide not to grant planning 
permission unless the developer enters into an agreement with them (under section 
37 of the Town and Countiy Planning Act, 1962) which would regulate the future 
use of the land. Such an agreement may contain covenants restricting the use of 
the buildings to certain months of the year ; these restrictions would also be 
binding on any subsequent owners. Thirdly, if they acquired the site, the authority 
could exercise ‘ landlord control ’ over its use through the leasehold system. 

93. Some accommodation provided on the coast for holiday purposes is bought 
by families as ‘ second homes ’ for occasional use at holiday times and weekends 
throughout the year. This kind of use does not suffer the same disadvantages as 
the permanent occupation of holiday accommodation. Indeed, this trend is in 
some ways beneficial. It preserves the ‘ recreational ’ purposes of the accom- 
modation. Because it encourages the more intensive, ‘multiple’, use of accom- 
modation it also helps to some extent to reduce demands for additional develop- 
ment. It probably ensures that the property is better looked after than if it 
were merely let for summer occupation. It is also good economically, because it 
means that the whole annual cost of the accommodation does not have to be 
recovered during the brief summer season. It would be a pity, therefore, if, in 
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preventing the permanent occupation of holiday accommodation by controls on 
the months when it could be occupied, the authorities were to obstruct its more 
extended recreational use as ‘ second homes The problem is to devise controls 
which discriminate between these two kinds of use. In practice it is probably 
impracticable to achieve such discrimination through the use of conditions attach- 
ing to planning consents. It seems to us more likely to be attained through manage- 
ment agreements or the leasehold system. 

Problems of deyelopment 

94. A major hindrance to the development of new holiday settlements is the 
difficulty of procuring the large capital investments which they require. Projects 
Of this nature have only rarely been undertaken by local authorities, and there 
must be some doubt as to whether resort development should be a function of 
local government. The costs involved, and possibly the risks, are beyond that 
which local authorities (mainly rural authorities) can reasonably be called upon 
to bear. 

95. The greatest stumbling block, however, is the lack of interest shown by 
private enterprise in holiday developments which are more ambitious than the 
self-contained holiday camps or tlie ordinary caravan and chalet schemes. The 
capital outlay, running costs and profits have to be recouped during the relatively 
short holiday season. Many developers feel that this ‘ seasonal factor ’ prices out 
of the market those kinds of holiday accommodation which are more costly to 
provide than caravans or the cheapest kind of basic chalet. But the market is a 
rapidly changing one, tending towards higher standards, and the new resorts that 
we envisage should be developed so as to offer a range of accommodation of 
different types and costs. (We cannot make any exact prediction of demand either 
in total quantity or within any area, but we suggest that a new resort programme 
of 1,000 bed spaces each year would certainly not exceed it.) 

A Resort Development Agency 

96. The financial problems encountered in new resort development, and the diffi- 
culties of acquiring large areas of land, some already covered by poor quality 
development which it is intended to clear, are unlikely to be solved merely by 
more co-operation between local authorities and private developers. We recom* 
mend, therefore, the creation of a Resort Development Agency with powers 
designed to tackle these specific problems. It would work (a) with the local plan- 
ning authorities to decide the best sites for new resorts and the form of the Master 
Plan : and (b) with local authorities who would be responsible for providing the 
‘ infrastructure ’ of roads and main drainage. It wonld also provide architectural 
briefs for private developers, and supervise the programming of individual schemes 
within the resorts. But its main tasks would be to provide the financial structure 
to support the schemes, and to ensure a supply of land for an effective programme 
of construction both nationally and locally. 

97. A Resort Development Agency would be the medium, therefore, through 
which private enterprise would find opportunities that exist for new coastal 
development, and by which local planning authorities could be helped to clear 
unsatisfactory development. It would sell to the private sector the resort schemes 
for which local authorities have already made provision in their planning policies, 
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but which have not been undertaken by large-scale developers. We have in mind 
that the development of a new resort will involve much more than the provision 
of accommodation ; there would also be commercial development — shops, pubs 
and restaurants and facilities for water-sports and other active open-air recreation 
and indoor entertainment. It is, therefore, very desirable to get the participation 
of firms already active in the ‘ leisure industry ’ as well as the property develop- 
ment companies. Private capital, for example, played a big part in developing the 
Cairngorms as an all-year-round recreation and holiday centre. 

98. The aim should be to develop the potential f r seaside holidays ana recrea- 
tion where it exists in areas which are already popular and, in so doing, to make 
better use of parts of the coast which are now badly used or spoilt by poor 
development. The temptation to plump for holiday development schemes where 
the primary object is to rehabilitate shabby development should be resisted. 
Location and its effect on demand must be considered. There is the example of 
a coastal resort project in a relatively remote part of West Wales, which had 
local and central government approval, to develop 1,000 dwellings, a twelve 
storey hotel with 300-350 rooms, shops, a conference centre and lido ; and later 
to develop a further 40 acres. Unfortunately demand did not materialise and only 
70 houses and chalets were built. 

99. We suggest three measures which could reduce the cost of resort development. 
Firstly, it should be made easier to obtain capital. Where the Resort Develop- 
ment Agency is involved, the repayment of money borrowed by the developers 
from private lending institutions should be guaranteed by the Government or. 
more precisely, by the agency itself, or by the British Tourist Authority. This 
would be within the powers of the B.T.A. which is able to promote, and, if 
necessary, help with the money for ‘specific tourist developments ’. Such a 
guarantee, by minimising the risk, should help to lower the cost of borrowing 
and stimulate the advance of capital. Secondly, the Resort Development Agency 
should be encouraged to take a long term view, and not call for repayment 
of any bridging finance as soon as the holiday township is built. The receipts 
would take time to build up and early repayments of bridging loans could over- 
burden the financial structure. Thirdly, demands could be stimulated by removing 
exisiting unsatisfactory development close to the new resorts. New development 
terms could be offered at favourable rates as an inducement to minimise opposition 
to the rebuilding. The scheme should stipulate the amount of land needed for 
development and the sites scheduled for clearance near to the new resort. 

100. Without schemes of this kind sprawling development, steadily expanding 
and consolidating, will continue to spoil the coast. It will be expensive for local 
authorities to provide adequate services for such scattered development. In our 
view only the special agency we have recommended can provide the necessary 
stimulus for the building of new resorts and the clearance of badly sited and poor 
quality holiday development. 
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CHAPTER 4 

REGIONAL PARKS AT THE COAST 



101. There are around our coasts estuaries and natural harbours that arc still 
unspoilt and afford a feeling of remoteness although they may not be far from 
population centres. We are concerned here with those which, besides possessing 
natural beauty and scientific interest and meriting careful conservation, have 
outstanding potential for recreation, especially for watersports. Providing due 
care is exercised to protect the landscape and scientific interests, this potential 
can be used to great advantage. Until recent years such places were not heavily 
visited and seemed likely to remain undeveloped. But now their popularity is 
increasing for the familiar reasons ; the growth of car ownership, which enables 
more people to reach hitherto unfrequented areas more easily, and the more wide- 
spread participation in active recreation, particularly boating. The Essex and Suffolk 
estuaries, the Swale in Kent, the Menai Straits and Chichester Harbour are 
examples of the kind of area that is most susceptible to these new demands. 

102. The numbers visiting tliese newer centres of coastal recreation are still 
small in relation to the overall volume of visits to the coast, but they are certain 
to rise quickly. This upsurge could easily spoil the natural attractiveness of 
these areas. Each one must be carefully planned to accommodate and control 
the new demands in the most appropriate ways, especially where the area is shared 
between two or more local authorities. Moreover, this planning must be reinforced 
by practical means of managing the environment in accord with planning policies. 
Some of the planning and management problems involved are discussed below. 

Planning development 

103. These newer areas of increasing recreational importance have scenic qualities 
worthy of careful protection. Many are estuaries with their characteristic “low- 
relief, low-key” landscape. Unless development is handled with sensitivity it can 
be obtrusive in such surroundings. This is a point of real importance because 
some development will be inevitable in order to cater for greater recreational 
use. It will consist mainly of facilities required to accommodate and handle boats, 
such as dinghy launching points with associated dinghy and car parks and turning 
points at the end of narrow approach roads ; moorings for sailing craft, reached 
by board-walks floating on pontoons ; launching ramps for water skiers ; space 
for steering boats and yards for maintaining them. Moorings in quiet estuaries 
that were developed to serve some small local industry are often inadequate 
for the needs of recreational boating today and make uneconomic use of the 
available water. In these places the expansion of mooring space often requires 
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the creation of new access points across marshland. Changing rooms and lavatories, 
refreshment and perhaps catering facilities are also necessary, although where 
sport~e.g. sailing— 'is organised these are sometimes provided in club-houses. 
There will also be an increasing demand for self-catering overnight accommodation 
for those taking part in outdoor recreation at the coast. 

104. These developments create problems for a planning authority especially 
when they arise from a series of unco-ordinated applications. Moreover, the 
refusal of one proposal often leads to refusal of all, and a policy of preservation 
is established. However, many of them are capable of being assimilated into 
the surrounding countryside if part of an overall plan. Even where it is necessary, 
for sound planning reasons, to break into new ground the aesthetic needs can 
be satisfied by careful siting of the buildings, and by designing them so that 
they are in scale and harmony with the subdued, low-lying landscape characteristic 
of estuaries. 

105. More serious difficulties are created by the road traffic attracted to places 
where recreational development takes place. Land has to be found for parking 
space ; there may be little scope for screening large car parks ; and existing access 
roads will probably be madequate. In silioit, the beauty and quietness of tliese 
places may be threatened more by the impact of traffic than by the development 
itself. The roads will have to carry not only those taking part in active recreation 
in the area, but also those who come simply to enjoy the scenery, or to picnic 
and watch the sporting activity. (The same attractions also create pressures for 
residential development on the edge of these areas.) Traffic capacity will, therefore, 
be an important factor in limiting the scale of the newly developed recreational 
facilities. They must not be so big as to generate traffic which, when added to that 
of visitors to local viewpoints, would be beyond the capacity of the access roads 
and parking areas. 

Management of competing interests 

106. Natural oonditions in estuaries and harbours are usually extremely favour- 
able to recreational activity. Above all, they provide at high tide a wide expanse 
of sheltered water which forms the best kind of sailing area, especially for dinghies. 
Moreover, by using the latest kind of protective clothing the sport can be carried 
on for most of the year. Such sheltered conditions are equally well suited to motor 
boating, water-skiing, and canoeing, Estuaries also have an obvious appeal for 
naturalists j they attract wildfowlers, who come to shoot over the marshes and 
foreshore, and ornithologists who come to observe and record the bird life. The 
very attractiveness of these areas gives rise to conflict between various recreational 
activities competing for the use of a limited area of water, 

107. One facet of the problem is simply congestion—too many moorings and 
too much traffic in the fairways. Noisy water sports also trouble those seeking peace 
and quiet on shore. Another aspect is that motor-boating and water-skiing are 
generally incompatible with other activities on enclosed waters. In intensively used 
areas it is often necessary to limit the speed of motor boats, and to restrict water- 
skiing to areas set aside for the plumose or, where the water area is difficult to 
zone, to work out a timetable which allocates separate periods for the various 
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activities. 2k)ning is preferable to time tabling because it is easier to organise and 
allows all activities to take advantage of favourable weather. Special arrangements 
are also necessary to ensure the safety of participants. But whichever kind of 
regulation is used, or wherever speed limits are imposed, clearly some agency must 
be responsible for ensuring that these are observed. 

108. Another feature shared by many estuaries is their ecological interest. The 
Nature Conservancy have, for example, rated the Swale, Hamford Water, several 
of the East Anglian estuaries and Langstone and Chichester Harbours as of 
outstanding scientific importance, both nationally and internationally. Estuaries 
owe their ecological importance to the fact that they consist of large expanses of 
sand and mud periodically covered and uncovered by tidal water. They are 
transition zones between sea and land where local physical conditions have a 
marked effect on the flora and fauna. Estuaries are, moreover, of the highest 
importance as habitats of wildfowl where salt, brackish and fresh marshes often 
form a graded series in which sea birds and land birds breed in close proximity. 

109. In such areas the recreational activity and development have to be controlled 
for the sake of protecting the scientific interests. The Sports Councirs repord shows 
an awareness of the need to reduce this conflict. It says : “ Perhaps the most 
important conflict between conservation and recreational activity arises from the 
disturbance of bird life. Disturbance at roosting and nesting sites is the mc«t 
serious problem and is caused particularly by the noise from powered craft and 
by sailors and other boat users landing on islands used by birds for nesting and 
roosting. Generally, disturbance at feeding grounds is not so important, since these 
are mudflats, which are used by the birds at times when they are not suitable for 
recreational activity, although the increasing use of canoes and shallow-draughted 
powered craft, which allow penetration into small waterways, may make this a 
growing problem.” Also, the pollution caused by marine recreation-oil scum 
from boat engines, litter from boats, sewage — can be highly detrimental to coastal 
flora and fauna. Another new menace is the impact of commercial and recreational 
vehicle of the hovercraft type which can cross mudflats and call for special traffic 
rules. 

110. The Sports Councirs report goes on to underline the importance of safe- 
guarding certain areas from the effects of recreational activity: “ Most activities 
must be severely limited or even precluded within nature reserves and it may be 
necessary to protect vulnerable habitats elsewhere by legislation which controls 
access ; for example, landing on certain islands during the nesting season might 
need to be prohibited. In all cases, the existence of controlled areas should be 
clearly indicated or made known to recreational users through their club organi- 
sations. Where demand exists for additional recreation facilities it is important 
tliat an assessment should be made of the effects of increased recreational use on 
the ecological balance of the area, and that this should be taken into account in 
determining the extent of the expansion of activity. In particular, studies should 
be made that will indicate the areas where additional boat moorings and shore- 
based facilities can be absorbed with least damage to the natural habitat.” 

1 Countryside Commission (1968) Coastal Recreation and Holidays, Special Study report Volume 
One, Part One, Paras. 155-6. 
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Need for comprehensive development 

111. This brief account shows that the planning and suitable development of 
these areas poses three main problems ; firstly, how to encourage and cater for 
more recreational activity in them without changing their chiaracter and appearance, 
which is an essential part of their attraction ; secondly, how to reconcile the 
various recreational uses so that those pursuing one kind of activity do not spoil 
the enjoyment, or endanger the safety, of the others ; and thirdly, how to regulate 
or manage the recreational activity so that it does not damage the scientific 
intei-ests or existing agricultural and fishing interests. It is a matter of concern to 
us that legislation does not provide effective means of tackling these problems 
in the kind of area we are now considering. 

112. We had hoped that the Countryside Act 1968 would have included powers 
to fill this gap. But the powers it confers, although useful, are not designed to 
ensure the efficient management and planning of areas where recreation and 
commercial interests overlap and often conflict. The Act’s principal innovation is 
to enable local authorities to create country parks — sites within easy reach of town 
dwellers which are managed for the purpose of providing or improving the 
opportunities for the public’s enjoyment of the countryside. The local authorities 
may own the area of the park, or may make arrangements with private owners for 
the land to be managed as a country park. But whether publicly owned or 
established by agreement with private owners, virtually the whole of the park will 
have to be managed for recreational purposes. 

113. The Act also permits the improvement of the means of developing the 
potential of waterside sites. Where the country park is bounded by the sea or 
other waterway the local authority is empowered by the Act to carry out works 
to facilitate the use of the waters for sailing, boating, bathing and fishing, and 
other forms of recreation, and for this purpose it will be able to put up buildings 
and construct jetties. Grants of up to 75 per cent are payable to local authorities 
in respect of expenditure incurred in establishing country parks, and bye-laws can 
be made to regulate the use of facilities provided for water-borne recreation related 
to a country park. There are also new powers in the Act that enable local 
authorities in National Parks to provide facilities, where these are lacking, for the 
public’s use of adjoining coastal or other waterways for sailing, boating, bathing 
and fishing and other forms of recreation. 

114. The estuaries and natural harbours we have been considering have a wide 
variety of uses including agriculture, fishing, and even commercial shipping. For 
example Chichester Harbour, which covers 4,140 acres, could not become in its 
entirety one country park. It is too large, has too many existing non-reoreational 
uses, contains too much development and is split among too many owners and 
authorities^ The creation of several country parks would be no more than a small 
contribution to solving the problems which frequently derive from outside the 
recreational areas. The area is however too small, and lacking in natural beauty 
of sufficient quality to qualify for designation as a National Park. 

1 The administration of the harbour is divided between two harbour authorities— Chichester Munici- 
pal Borough Council and Havant and Waterloo Urban District Council. The boundary separating 
West Sussex and Hampshire also bisects the harbour so that two local planning authorities are respon- 
sible, each within its own area, for controlling development, which includes new yacht basins, public 
yards and quays, road access and car parking facilities. 
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115. In short there are no statutory provisions designed to get the most out of 
certain coastal areas with a great potential for recreation. No single authority has 
the power to draw up a comprehensive plan to guide development, co-ordinate 
investment, and supervise management over the whole of an area like Chichester 
Harbour ; no powers or grants are available to an authority (as they are in country 
parks and National Parks) for developing facilities for watersports ; nor has any 
authority power to manage the use of the area as a whole for recreational purposes 
through such means as bye-law control or zoning. The essence of the problem 
therefore is the lack of co-ordinated planning control and the absence of an 
authority with powers to initiate proposals, own, develop and manage land and 
negotiate directly with the Treasury and other agencies for grants and loans to 
finance the development, 

116. The need for formal administrative and financial arrangements for creating 
parks of a size somewhere between country parks and National Parks, and which 
also include provision for active recreation, was recognised by the passing of the 
Lee Valley Regional Park Act, 1966. In 1964 the Civic Trust's report Lee 
Valley Regional Park ” said there could be little doubt that “ the proliferation of 
authorities has contributed in the past to the neglect of the Valley It recommended 
the creation of a single authority for the whole of the Valley, covering some 8,000 
acres, financed by contributions from each authority and by Government grants^ 

117. The Nature Conservancy in their Report on Broadland (1965) discussed 
similar problems which hinder the planning and management of that large 
recreational area, the immediate concern of eighteen public authorities. The report 
referred to “many specific instances where this complexity and lack of effective 
co-ordination of powers and functions have seriously inhibited the positive planning, 
management and development of Broadland In a Supplement, the report recom- 
mended that “ as a matter of urgency, the Government should establish machinery 
to designate National Recreational Areas and an agency to administer them and 
to provide facilities for outdoor recreation in the countryside generally “. It added 
that Broadland should be designated as one of the National Recreational Areas. 
We endorsed the concept of National Recreational Areas in papers submitted to 
the Minister and published in our 1965 and 1966 annual reports. More recently the 
Broads Consortium® have called for a Norfolk Broads Authority charged with 
overall responsibility for the administration of land use planning, recreation 
provision, navigation, emergency services and pollution control. 



118. A Colne Valley Regional Park, which covers some 25,000 acres between 
Rickmansworth and Staines, has been proposed by eight local authorities, including 
the Greater London Council. This will presumably call for the kind of administra- 
tive and financial organisation that required a special Act of Parliament in the 
case of the Lee Valley scheme. 



1 The Lee Valley Regional Park Act, 1966, was jointly promoted by the Greater London Council, 
Hertfordshire and Essex County Councils, six London Boroughs, four urban districts and two rural 
districts. Under the Countryside Act, 1968, the Authority now qualifies for grants in respect of its 
expenditure in providing under its own powers the equivalent of country park and other facilities 
which, had they been provided under the Countryside Act by the constituent authorities, would have 
qualified for grant. 

2 The Broads Consortium (1969) The Broadlands Study and Plan, Norfolk County Council, 
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119. Ill south-east Gloucestershire and northern Wiltshire the two county councils 
and two district councils have set up a joint committee under the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1933, for the purpose of creating a Cotswold Water Park out of flooded, 
worked-out gravel pits which could eventually hold some 4,000 acres of lagoon 
water. Useful as a joint committee is, as a co-ordinating and advisory body it is 
dependent, perhaps for a period of many years, on the staff resources and willing- 
ness of its constituent authorities to use their statutory powers and invest their 
resources in order to complete the scheme for which it is responsible. 

120. The four examples just quoted may suffice to show a deficiency in the 
overall statutory arrangements for promoting the public enjoyment of areas 
endowed with the greatest advantages for outdoor recreation, especially the most 
popular kinds of watersports. In areas of this kind, each extending to several 
thousand acres, there is a need for an executive agency with the duty, powers, 
staff and financial resources to develop the recreational potential while at the same 
time conserving the scenic and scientific values. 

121. To meet this need, we propose that the Countryside Commission, subject to 
the Minister’s confirmation, should be given the power to designate regional parks, 
including parks in coastal areas. The designation procedure should ensure the 
closest consultation with all interested organisations. We think that Chichester 
Harbour would be ideal as the first Regional Park designated under this recom- 
mended procedure, because the problems and opportunities of the area make it 
well suited for testing the success of the proposal. 

122. Where a regional park covers parts of more than one county, as does 
Chichester Harbour, a joint planning board should be set up to administer it. The 
first duty of the park authority (i.e. the local planning authority or joint board) 
would be to draw up a master plan to guide the development of the whole park 
and also a programme for achieving the aims of the plan. The sources of the 
Authority’s income would be a limited annual precept on the constituent local 
authorities, charges for services, and grants obtained from the Exchequer, as for 
country parks, on the recommendation of the Countryside Commission. The precept 
would provide the authority, as of right, with the local share of the cost and thui 
help to retain local initiative and power of decision. If the Provincial Councils, 
proposed by the Royal Commission on the Reform of Local Government in 
England, are eventually established by the government, it might be appropriate 
for them to contribute towards the cost of administering regional parks. We consider 
that the powers of the joint board or local planning authority within a designated 
regional park should be modelled on those that apply within National Parks under 
the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949 and the Countryside 
Act, 1968. 

123. Unless the areas around our coasts that offer enormous scope for recreation, 
especially on water, are given the kind of administrative and financial organisation 
we recommend, this potential will remain only partially and poorly realised to 
the great loss of the increasing number of people who seek actively to enjoy the 
coast. (The number of these areas will increase if any of the proposed barrage 
schemes now being investigated come to fruition.) Our proposal will render 
unnecessary the sponsoring of a special Parliamentary Bill every time the case is 
made out for the creation of a regionial park like that in the Lee Valley. 
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CHAPTER 5 

REMOVING THE MESS 



124. As we point out in Chapter Seven, planning policies have become increasingly 
concerned in recent years with the need to preserve the unspoilt coast. Unfortunately 
these tighter restrictions against development have not generally been matched by 
policies of a more positive nature on the part of central and local government to 
improve the condition of that considerable proportion of the coast which is already 
marred by derelict and other unsightly development. We record in this chapter as 
much as we have found out about the problem and recommend a range of possible 
solutions. 

Survey of eyesores 

125. The local planning authorities were asked to include in their submissions 
to the coastal conferences information about eyesores in the coastal belt. They 
recorded on their submitted maps derelict or unsightly buildings and “ incompatible 
unauthorised development ” (development excluded from planning control which 
mars the landscape). It was left to each authority individually to decide whether 
or not any particular structure or site warranted inclusion in these categories. 
Kinds of development counted as unsightly by some authorities, such as working 
industrial installations, were ignored by others. Southend, for example, scheduled 
the gas works on the seafront, but Durham excluded collieries and industrial 
buildings. Although some counties found not a single eyesore, others— for examine 
East Sussex — even counted modem property such as “ conspicuous bungalow 
development on a shingle ridge A number of authorities picked out not only 
shack development, but also terraces of old houses and “ substandard dwellings 

126. The subjectivity of the survey is also shown by the disparities between the 
numbers of eyesores recorded by the different authorities. Thus 27 of the 58 
maritime local plamiing authorities reported no eyesores in the coastal belt. The 
remaining 31 authorities identified 621 sites of derelict or unsightly buildings and 
73 examples of incompatible unauthorised development. Users of this information 
should not, therefore, take it as an objective and accurate assessment of the full 
extent of the problem. 

127. This information is summarised in Table 2. It shows that two-thirds of the 
derelict eyesores are of military origin ; and that two-tiiiirds of the sites identified 
as incompatible unauthorised development are various kinds of holiday accommoda- 
tion, mainly caravan and chalet sites. Of the total of 621 eyesores, 48 are on 
government-owned land, and 164 in National Parks and Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty. 
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128. The local planning authorities were also asked to say whether they had 
resolved to clear any eyesores. This request, too, was variously interpreted as 
meaning : 

(a) merely the passing of a resolution to take clearance action eventually ; or 

(b) that the authority were taking necessary legal action to secure clearance ; or 

(c) the authority were themselves initiating the physical removal of the eyesores ; or 

(d) that the eyesores were to be removed as part of a larger development scheme. 

Altogetlier there were resolutions to clear 176 sites (31 of which were not included 
in the schedules of derelict or unsightly buildings or counted as unauthorised 
incompatible development). A few authorities “ resolved ” to clear all the coastal 
eyesores in their areas (for example, Kent and Pembrokeshire with 84 and 65 
sites respectively), but in most counties only a few of the eyesores were down 
for clearance. 

TABLE 25 COASTAL EYESORES BY GEOGRAPHICAL COUNTYl 



Geographical 

county 



Incompatible unauthorised 

Derelict and unsightly buildings development Total 



Holiday 
accommoda- 
tion Inch 
caravans, 

Derelict In Use chalets Other 



Military 

origin Other 



Kent 

Sussex 

Hampshire and 

Isle of Wight 

Devon 

Dorset 

Cornwall 

Monmouthshire 

Glamorgan 

Carmarthenshire 

Pembrokeshire 

Merioneth 

Anglesey 

Caernarvonshire 

Flintshire 

Cheshire 

Lancashire 

Cumberland 

Durham 

Yorkshire 

Lincolnshire 

Norfolk 

Suffolk 

Essex 



Total 



46 


33 


5 




— 


84 


4 


1 


13 






18 


34 


28 


34 


5 




101 


14 


16 


18 


7 


3 


58 



11 

1 

2 


1 i 1 


2 unidentified sites 
4 

8 

1 unidentified site 
13 


14 


1 


42 


7 


3 


— 


3 


2 


— 1 


— 


— 


3 


2 


4 


— 


— 


5 


20 


2 


4 


8 






4 unidentified sites 







1 


1 


2 




1 


16 


12 


7 


9 


8 


40 


10 


43 


3 


44 


7 


4 


6 



1 

4 

3 

6 

3 



3 

12 



321 



167 



133 



8 

I 

48 



5 

25 



2 
29 
1 

11 

1 

65 

5 
9 

39 

4 

3 

6 

22 

27 

20 

50 

59 

54 

33 

701 



Includes 7 unidentified sites. 

1 The local planning authorities recorded no eyesores or incompatible unauthorised development on 
the coasts of Somerset, Gloucestershire, Cardiganshire, Denbighshire or Northumberland. 
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Derelict land 

129. The survey of derelict land carried out by local authorities in England and 
Wales in 1968 found 93,920 acres of land which has been so damaged by industrial 
or other develoipment that it is incapable of beneficial use without treatment, (fhe 
total would have been larger if the definition had included land currently being 
spoiled and land for which planning conditions for after-treatment have been 
made.) It is not possible to tell from the survey how much derelict land is in the 
coastal belt, nor was this information obtained through the coastal study. However, 
the conferences brought to light several coastal examples of the problem : colliery 
waste tipping in Cumberland, Durham and Northumberland ; slate and limestone 
quarries in Caernarvonshire and Denbighshire ; the extraction of silica sands 
north of Crosby, Lancashire ; and numerous other sand and gravel works scattered 
around the coast. We refer later in this chapter to the most intractable of these 
examples, the colliery spoil tipping on the foreshore in Durham and Northumber- 
land. 

Clearance powers 

130. The responsibility for clearing derelict land and buildings and other unsightly 
development falls in practice mainly on the local authorities. The action which 
an authority takes to rid the coast of dereliction differs from that which it takes 
to remove other unsightly developments that still serve a useful purpose. It is 
seldom that anyone objects to the removal of derelict structures or the restoration 
of derelict land ; usually the landowner, the local authority and all concerned agree 
that the dereliction should be abolished. What causes delay is disagreement about 
the urgency of the need for action, and about who should take action and pay for it. 

131. Local authorities have clearance powers under at least six statutes. The 
powers most relevant to coastal dereliction are contained in the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949. Section 89(2), as amended by the Local 
Authorities (Land) Act, 1963, enables local authorities to carry out such work 
as they consider expedient to bring into use or improve the appearance of land 
which appears to them to be derelict, neglected or unsightly. These powers may 
be exercised by an authority anywhere in England and Wales either on land 
belonging to them or, with the consent of all persons interested, on other land. 
A local authority may acquire land compulsorily for these purposes. Work 'permitted 
by section 89(2) includes the removal of derelict or unwanted buildings. 

Clearance grants 

132. Work carried out anywhere in the countryside under section 89(2) of the 
1949 Act can attract grant under the Countryside Act, 1968, providing it satisfies 
certain conditions. In National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty 
grant would be paid under section 97 of die 1949 Act. Under section 34(1) of the 
1968 Act the Ministry may with the consent of the Treasury make Exchequer 
grants to local authorities in respect of expenditure incurred under the following 
heading : 

“ 10. Where the local authority are acting in pursuance of a scheme approved 
by the Minister for the removal of things disfiguring the countryside, 
expenditure under any enactment.” 
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We consider in paragraphs 141 to 143 how this provision should be appMed in 
practice, particularly in relation to the proviso that the work must be comprised 
in a scheme approved by the Minister. Here we would merely say that we believe 
that grant-aided schemes for clearing most coastal dereliction could best be put 
into effect through the use of the powers in section 89 of the 1949 Act combined 
widi the grant provisions of section 34 of the 1968 Act. 

133. Where dereliction lies in urban areas, and therefore does not qualify for 
grant towards the cost of clearance under the Countryside Act, the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1966, would normally be the measure to use. If, however, the dereliction 
is anywhere in a development area‘, the Industrial Development Act, 1966, 
contains the appropriate powers. Grant schemes under both Acts are administered 
by the Minister on a common basis. He approves grants for schemes for reclaiming 
land which is derelict, neglected or unsightly as a result of industrial or other 
development and incapable of further use, or unlikely to be put to further use, 
without treatment. He must be satislied, however, tliat the works proposed are 
needed to enable the land to be brought into use or improved in appearance at 
reasonable cost. In the case o'! land in a development area a grant is payable 
if the Ministry of Technology is also satisfied that reclamation will contribute 
to the development of industry in the area. Reclamation or improvement schemes 
under the Industrial Development Act, 1966, attract grant at the rate of 85 per 
cent ; those under the Local Government Act, 1966, at 50 per cent. The expenditure 
eligible for grant can include the cost of acquiring the land ; removal of unwanted 
buildings and works ; earth moving for the purpose of levelling, filling, spreading 
and grading ; essential land drainage ; introduction of top soil and grassing ; and 
tree or shrub planting. 

134. A local authority scheme in a development area under section 89(2) of the 
National Parks Act. 1949, for reclaiming or improving derelict land which it does 
not own can be approved for the higher rate of grant under the Industrial Develop- 
ment Act, 1966, if the Ministry of Technology provides the necessary certificate 
and the proposed work does not materially increase the value of the land. 

135. Finally, in summarising the powers and grants available for ridding the 
coast of dereliction, we must mention that under section 52 of the Requisitioned 
Land and War Works Act, 1945, owners may apply for reimbursement of the 
cost of the removal of war-time structures from their land. Where the clearance 
work is considered to be in the public interest, the total cost less the amount of 
any compensation paid or payable under the Compensation (Defence) Act, 1939, is 
reimbursed. We refer again to these two Acts in paragraphs 149 to 155, which 
deal specifically with the removal of military eyesores. 

Discontinwing or modifying land nses 

136. The foregoing section was concerned with repairing tlie damage done to 
coastal land by past developments which are now obsolete and valueless. In 
these cases the problem is solely that of removing the disfigurements and making 
good the land and restoring it to use. However, the unsightly development can 

1 An area specified by order of the Ministry of Technology as being a part of Great Britain where 
special meakires are necessary to encourage the growtii and proper distribution of industry. About 
49 V of the coastline of England and Wales at present falls within development areas— -and inci- 
dentally all the examples In para, 129. 
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still be of value to the owner where it still serves, or is capable of serving, some 
useful purpose. There is then, in addition to the expenses of clearing and 
restoring the land, the cost of compensating the owner for depriving him of his 
existing development rights. 

137. Local planning authorities have powers under section 28 of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1962, to discontinue (the use of land if it appears to them 
expedient to do so in the interest of the proper planning of their area. Under 
this section they may make an Order : (i) requiring the discontinuance of any 
particular use of land ; or (ii) imposing conditions on the continuance of such 
a use ; or (iii) requiring the alteration or removal of any buildings or works. 
The Order may also grant permission for any particular development of the land. 
The Order does not take effect unless it is confirmed by the Minister, who may 
modify it or include in it permission for development. Section 28 also makes it 
the duty of the local authority to secure suitable alternative accommodation for 
persons displaced as a result of the operation of the Order. Failure to comply 
with an Order carries, on summary conviction, a maximum fine of £100, plus a 
penalty not exceeding £20 for each day the offence is continued after conviction. 

138. A person receiving a Discontinuance Order can claim compensation, which 
is assessed under three heads : (i) the depreciation of the value of his interest in 
the land ; (ii) the damage suffered as a result of the disturbance in his enjoyment 
of the land ; and (iii) the expense incurred in carrying out any works in com- 
pliance with the order. The owner may also serve on the local authority a Purchase 
Notice requiring them to buy the land if a Discontinuance Order renders it 
incapable of reasonably beneficial use, or if it cannot be made useful by the 
carrying out of development for which planning permission has been granted. If 
the Minister believes that the land could be made capable of reasonably beneficial 
use by the carrying out of any other development he may, instead of confirming 
the Purchase Notice, direct that planning permission should be granted for it if an 
application is made. 

139. The Countryside Act, 1968, provides for the payment to local authorities 
of Exchequer grants of up to 75 per cent of the cost of making an Order, under 
section 28 of the Town and Country Planning Act, 1962, to discontinue or modify 
the use of land. Section 33 (1) (e) enables the Minister to pay grant in respect 
of expenditure incurred by an authority in making such an Order relating to land 
in, or to be acquired for the purposes of, a country park provided by them or 
any other local authority. A similar grant in aid of such an Order made elsewhere 
in the countryside can be paid under paragraph 10 of section 34 (1) of the 1968 
Countryside Act, quoted above, i.e. where the local authority are “ acting in 
^pursuance of a scheme approved by the Minister for the removal of things 
disfiguring the countryside In both cases the grant also applies to the expenditure 
falling on the local autliority as a result of a Purchase Notice served on diem as 
a consequence of a Discontinuance Order. This brief review shows, therefore, 
that since the passing of the Countryside Act, 1968, powers have existed for 
Exchequer grants to be paid to help meet most of the cost of removing from 
the coast not only derelict eyesores, but also other unsightly development which 
is still of use or is otherwise of value to the owner. 

140. One further matter relating to a Discontinuance Order must be mentioned. 
We were told at the conferences that the existing procedure does not always 
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enable the local authority to make a reliable estimate of its probable liability 
for compensation before serving an Order. If an owner decides to resist an Order, 
and refuses to divulge information about his income from the property, the 
authority making the Order risks a compensation bill far larger than it may have 
bargained for. The procedure differs in this respect from that followed in the 
making of compulsory purchase orders. In compulsory purchase the local authority 
is not finally committed until, after possibly considerable negotiation, it serves the 
notice to treat. Where a Discontinuance Order is contested information can be 
withheld from the authority until the Order has been confirmed and negotiations 
begin. Only then can a proper valuation be made of the depreciation as a result 
of the discontinuance and of the cost of disturbance. We recommend that a way 
should be found, perhaps along the lines of the compulsory purchase procedure, 
to allow the authority to ascertain the likely cost of compensation before it commits 
itself to maldng a Discontinuance Order. Without this some local planning authori- 
ties will undersitandably be deterred from taking discontinuance action even where 
they are convinced of the need for it. 

Clearance schemes 

141. We have referred to the provision in the Countryside Act, 1968, which 
empowers the Minister, on the Commission’s advice, to authorise the payment 
of Exchequer grants to local authorities towards the expenditure which they 
incur in carrying out approved schemes under any enactment for the removal 
of things disfiguring the countryside. This reform considerably widens the range 
of rehabilitation projects eligible for grant and the critical problem now, as we 
see it, is to stimulate local authorities into taking the initiative. However the 
emphasis should be on “ schemes approved by the Minister ”, as opposed to 
isolated and piecemeal clearance work scattered widely along the coast. 

142. We have identified five kinds of schemes at the coast where clearance and 
rehabilitation work is linked to the attainment of other desirable planning 
objectives : — 

(i) Schemes under the Countryside Act, 1968, which develop or improve the 
opportunities of the public to enjoy open air recreation at the coast and 
which in the process rehabilitate land for this purpose. Examples are country 
parks and picnic, caravan and camping sites on land in need of improvement. 

(ii) Schemes to remove disfigurements which materially detract from the beauty 
of the landscape in one of the recognised stretches of “ heritage coast ” which 
we propose in Chapter Seven. 

(iii) Schemes for ridding the coast of dereliction, and generally improving its 
appearance in parts of the country, for example, in Wales and the northern 
region (Qimberland, Durham, Northumberland and the Yorkshire North 
Riding), where the coast is relatively little used and where the authorities 
are actively pursuing policies to attract greater numbers of holiday visitors. 
Such schemes in these places would form part of wider policies aimed at 
regenerating the economy and enhancing the quality of the environment in 
less prosperous regions. 

(iv) Schemes to clear away unsightly collections of shacks and similar inferior 
pre-war development where the primary intention is not to rebuild but to 
restore the land to its original state. 
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(v) Schemes to clear away substandard holiday development and replace it by 
new resorts (see Chapter 3) on the same or nearby sites. 

143. We do not suggest that these five kinds of coastal rehabilitation schemes 
should be accorded the same order of priority everywhere throughout the coun- 
try ; it is probable that the priorities will differ from county to county. But 
we recommend that each local planning authority should have a clearance pro- 
gramme based on a published survey drawn up in a form devised by the Minis- 
ter, and geared to removing derelictions and disfigurements by a given date. 
Without a deadline the clearance work will continue to drag on interminably. 
Already local authorities in England and Wales with substantial areas of derelict 
land have been asked by the Ministers (in MHLG Circular 17/67 and Welsh 
Circular 21/67) to draw up schemes of treatment. We suggest that a similar pro- 
cedure should be adopted in relation to all kinds of disfigurements of the coast- 
line ; the local authorities should be called upon to submit to the Ministers annual 
programmes of coastal rehabilitation schemes for execution during the ensuing 
year. The Ministers will then be able to review the adequacy of the proposed 
schemes against the size of the task, area by area, and thus keep the overall 
programme on schedule. 

Pit waste tipping on the foreshore 

144. We referred in paragraph 129 to the despoliation of parts of the foreshore 
in Northumberland and Durham by the tipping of colliery waste. In Durham 
about 3-8 million tons are dumped on to the foreshore or into the sea each year, 
in the form of waste and pit stone. About six miles of undeveloped and poten- 
tially attractive coastline in Durham is spoiled in this way and beaches miles 
away from a tipping point are often polluted by colliery waste. The same prob- 
lem, on a smaller scale, also occurs at Lynemouth on the Northumberland coast 
where the beach is polluted by waste material dumped from the long life collieries 
to the north of Ashington. The right of the National Coal Board to tip waste 
on these parts of the north-east was established before the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947, came into operation and was most recently confirmed by the 
General Development Order, 1963. 

145. A report by the County Planning Officer on A policy for the Durham 
Coast (1966) stated that the problem in that county had been under consideration 
for ten years. He reported that although two working parties, with advice from the 
Hydraulics Research Station, had considered other methods of waste disposal, 
“no final conclusion has yet been reached on a technically feasible and econo- 
mically acceptable alternative ”. In Northumberland a report on The Northumber- 
land Coast (1965) by the County Planning Officer contained a similar statement 
that the problem was “ under discussion with the National Coal Board and the 
technical aspects are being investigated to discover the feasibility and cost of 
alternative methods of waste disposal ”. 

146. In his report A policy for the Durham Coast the County Planning Officer 
called for the further exploration of two possible methods : 

(i) collecting waste material from all the coastal collieries and taking it out to 
sea in barges and dumping it in at least 100 ft. of water ; or 

(ii) pulverising the waste material to a size of less than l/50th of an inch 
diameter and depositing it below the low water mark where it would settle on 
the seabed and not accumulate on the beaches. 
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147. We understand that almost fifteen years later the problem is still being 
investigated by the authorities concerned. The Hydraulics Research Station are 
carrying out a study for the Ministry of Housing, the National Coal Board and 
local authorities, of sub-marine movements of waste material at Crimdon Beach, 
Durham. This should be completed in 1970 and we hope it will provide a tech- 
nic^il solution to the problem. We also believe that greater justification for action 
would come from an assessment of the economic cost to the county and the region 
of allowing the continued abuse of so much of the north-east coastline. To do 
nothing about the problem is also costly. An environment which is fouled and 
degraded handicaps attempts by the local planning authorities to persuade modern 
industry to settle in the region, and the efforts of the Northumberland and Durham 
Travel Association to attract more holiday-makers. The loss of the amenity and 
recreational value of parts of the coast to local people must also be taken into 
account ; so must the cost of eventual restoration, which increases the longer the 
tipping continues. 

148. Were an application to be made today for penmission to dump huge 
amounts of industrial waste on to the foreshore year after year, it seems incon- 
ceivable that it would be granted anywhere in this country. The muck-tipping 
on to the north-eastern foreshores harks back to the values of the 19th century, 
when the natural environmenit was ravaged during the unhindered pursuits of 
“ indu.st rial ism ”, Fortunately the decision to allow this partiailar industrial 
" development - taken long ago. and now generally acknowledged to be mistaken 
— is not irrevocable. The tipping could be stopped ; the cleansing action of the 
tides would undo some of the damage, and the work of restoration could begin. 
We urge the GovemiiieMt to ensure Hiat a decision 4o' stop this appalling coastal 
despoliation Is taken ; not only because it would enable a start to be made on 
the rehabilitation of this potentially attractive piece of coast but also because 
it would illustrate the government’s oonoem for the quality of the countryside 
and set an example to other public bodies. 

Military eyesores 

149. We have pointed out that two-thirds of the derelict structures (321 out 
of 488) mapped as eyesores by the local planning authorities for the coastal 
cottferonces are of military origin, mast of them dating from 1939-45. (See 
Table 2.) They include pill-boxes, concrete blocks, gun emplacements and other 
war-time paraphernalia. The reason why so much of tiliis mess still litters the 
coast so long after the war is that neither fine Service Departments who put it 
there, nor any other Government department, were made to clear it up before 
disposing off the sites. Instead, when the land was derequisitioned the owners 
were compensated for any depreciation in its value caused by the structures left 
on it ; if the land was sold to new owners the price took into account the presence 
of any war-time structures. 

150. Up to 1953 the Government accepted direct responsibility for the physical 
task of clearing temporary defence works from requisitioned sites and allocated 
this function to tibe Ministry off Works. The Ministry set up a “ Temporary Defence 
Works Committee ” which dasstfled military eyesores onto three groups : (a) for 
immediate removal in the national interest | (b) for removal as soon as possible ; 
and (c?) removal not required. Work on clearing category (a) eyesores could not, 
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in fact, begin immediately because of tbe severe financial restriotions in force at 
the time. The clearance of category (b) eyesores was apparently to be indefinitely 
delayed because no time limit was proposed for tlieir removal. For example. Dale 
airfield, one of Pembrokeshire’s many derelict defence installations was placed in 
category (b) in 1952 ; yet sixteen years later the programme of the Pembrokeshire 
Coast National Park Committee for 1968/69 states: “It is hoped that action 
will be taken by the Defence Authorities and/or the Secretary of State for Wales 
to clear hangars and other structures on the former Dale airfield and reinstate 
the site for agricultural use ”, Eyesores in category (c) were, in effect, allowed 
to remain as permanent disfigurements of the landscape. 

151. In 1953 the Ministry of Works gave up its responsibility for fitese matters 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local Government. In the pwess of this transfer 
the central government managed to divest itself of direct responsibility for the 
work of clearing eyesores from former militaiy land, although it retained, at least 
in principle, the responsibility for meeting thie whole cost. The Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government left the initiation of clearance action entirely to 
the local authorities. As we mentioned earlier, die cost of removing military 
structures left after the 1939-45 war on derequisitioned land attracts grants of 
100 per cent from the Exchequer under the Requisitioned Land and War Works 
Act, 1945. The clearance work must, however, be justified on grounds of “ visual 
amenity ” or public health or safety. Moreover, there has to be deducted from th© 
grant the amount of any compensation already paid to the owner because his 
land was returned to him still enaimbered with war-time militaiy development. 

152. This compensation was usually very small in rehvtion to the oast of clear- 
ance and the owner was under no obligation to use the money for that purpose. 
To a local authority applying for grant under tte 1945 Act it is not relevant that 
the owner was once compensated in respect of the eyesores ; this does not reduce 
the cost of clearance currently to be borne by the authority. Because compensation 
already paid has to be taken into account, the war-works clearance grants are 
difficult to administer ; the grants are also unpublicised and probably unknown 
to many authorities. As a result of these factors, only negligible amounts of 
grant axe claimed. In 1967, for example, die total amounted to only £8,000 over 
th© country as a whole, although there are still over 300 military eyesores on 
the coast alone. 

153. We consider that the Government must accept responsibility for paying 
the whole of the cost of removing war-time remains from the coast. Many of 
these disfigurements are in remote and prominent places where development was 
justified solely on grounds of national security during the war-time emergency. 
If ordinary private developmenit were now proposed in such places planning 
permission would be refused. We reco<niMiieiid therefore that there sheuld cease 
to be a requirement that compensation paid under the Cnmpensatioiii (Defence) 
Act, 1939, should be deducted from any clearance grant, This compensation 
could fairly be regarded as the wner’s entitlement for having his land disfigured 
by military eyesores for nearly thirty years. 

154. Following any consequential minor amendments to the Requisitioned Land 
and War Works Act, 1945, the Ministry of Housing and Local Government should 
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republicise the arrangements and grants for clearing military eyesores thus 
stimulating local authorities to submit schemes to rid the coast and countryside 
of them once and for all. 

155. Whilst the preceding paragraphs have been written on the assumption 
that action will be initiated by local government, we conaite that the Armed 
Services, with their reserves of equipment and manpower, could give no hettei; 
demonstration of their regard for the meaning of Section 11^ of the Countryside 
Act, 1968, than to initiate and carry out rapidly a comprehensive clearance 
programme, 



Defence land holdings 

156. The Ministry of Defence now owns twice as much land in Great Britain 
as it did thirty years ago. Just before the last war 225,000 acres were held by 
the armed services. Today the Ministry of Defence hold 562,000 acres freehold, 
34.500 acres leasehold, and have training rights over a furtlner 52,000 acres. More 
than 50,000 acres of this “defence land” is in the coastal belt, witMn a mile 
from the shore. Together with small amounts of land held by other Government 
deptirtments (excluding the Nature Conservancy and the Forestry Commission) 
it extends along 134 miles® (or 4-9 per cent) of. the coastal frontage of England 
and Wales. (N.B. All existing industrial and commercial development on the coast 
also occupies 134 miles, and camping and caravan sites take up 80 miles.) 

157. The Defence Department’s coastal holdings are mainly concentrated on 
the east coast, where they occupy fifty miles of the coastal frontage of the 
jidjoining counties of Lincolnshire, Suffolk and Essex ; in South Wales, where 
they cover 25 miles of coastline in Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire ; and in 
the south-west peninsula, where 24 miles of coast are used in this way. We 
include this study of Defence Department’s holdings in this Chapter for con- 
venienoe. Not all the land concerned can be regarded as a “ mess ”, but some 
of it is. 

158. Of the 69 sites held by the Ministry of Defence along the coast, six are 
wholly or partly inside National Parks, ten are within existing or proposed Areas 
of Outstanding Natural Beauty, and forty within stretches of coast protected by 
policies adopted by the local planning authorities. The public have no access at 
all to 90 miles of coast held by the military and access to another twenty miles is 
restricted to certain days of the week. 

159. Coastal sites have the advantages that firing can be safely directed out to 
sea, practice landings from boats can be made, and effectiveness of aerial bombing 
can be observed. Several bombing ranges occupy some of the finest stretches of 
coast in the country. Many coastal defence sites have valuable landscape features, 
considerable scientific interest and great potential usefulness for recreation. In 
many of the areas where defence holdings are concentrated the coast is under 
considerable recreational pressure, e.g. the beaches at Shoeburyness — one-fifth of 



1 Section 11 states that “in the exercise of their functions relating to land under aey .enactmen^^^ 
Minister, government department and public body shall have regard to the desirability of conserving 
the natural beauty and amenity of the countryside.” 

2 Countryside Commission (1968) The Coasts of England and Wales; Measurements of Use, Pro- 
tection and Development H.M.S.O., Table 5, 
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Southend’s shoreline is largely excluded from public use. At Castlemartin in the 
Pembrokeshire Coast National Park and at Lulworth-Bovington training grounds 
on the Dorset coast the long-distance coastal footpath has been forced inland for 
ten and seven miles respectively. These and other large sites could serve valuable 
recreational purposes if they were not retained for military use. 

160. Moreover, the use of the coast for military training and weapon testing 
coincides in many places with sites of scientific interest. The Nature Conservancy 
find that the damage done to the soil, vegetation and beaches by tracked and 
amphibious vehicles and by missiles sometimes causes erosion ; that there is serious 
disturbance to birds and wildlife on bombing and firing ranges ; and that users 
of the land may have to contend with the hazard of unexploded missiles. There has 
been liaison between the Nature Conservancy and the Ministry of Defence to 
minimise these ill-effects and maintain the scientific interest of certain sites. In 
some places, such as Braunton Burrows in North Devon, the Ministry have 
co-operated with the Conservancy in stabilising dunes and clearing war-time litter. 
They have also met part of the cost of erecting fences and gates to prevent the 
public from inadvertently damaging the scientific interests of the area. Where this 
interest is particularly high the Conservancy approve of the restrictions against 
public access imposed by the Ministry of Defence for their own purposes, because 
unrestricted access could do more damage to the habitat than the effects of military 
training. The Conservancy are not anxious for the military to vacate all such sites 
because for them it is a welcome and relatively cheap way of protecting the 
scientific interest. 

161. Unfortunately, however, it is easy for the Nature Conservancy and the 
Ministry of Defence, in making such arrangements for their mutual convenience, to 
underrate the loss of enjoyment suffered by the public in being deprived of access 
to parts of the coast. Where it is deemed absolutely essential for a site to continue 
in military use, and that consequently the public should be kept out, the Nature 
Conservancy are right to do what they can to ensure that the site is used for 
scientific research. In any other circumstances we would prefer them to rely on 
less restrictive means of protecting the scientific interest, and also provide for as 
much public access as is consistent with this protection. Given that the area is 
properly managed as a nature reserve, as is the Gibraltar Point Local Nature 
Reserve, considerable public recreational use can be compatible with the con- 
servation of the scientific interest. 

162. The Treasury has laid down a procedure to be followed by government 
departments and statutory undertakers in disposing of their surplus property. All 
other departments are advised a few months in advance by the Ministry of Public 
Building and Works of land and buildings that are to be released. The National 
Trust are also invited to approach any department disposing of land if they are 
interested in buying it, particularly in connection with the Enterprise Neptune 
campaign for preserving the coastline. If no government department wishes to 
purchase the land it is offered (subject to special conditions about first offering 
agricultural land back to former owners) to the local authority in whose area it 
lies. If they are not interested, the land is sold on the open market, usually together 
with any buildings erected on it. 
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163. There are objections to this procedure as far as Ministry of Defence coastal 
sites are concerned. Many of these came into the Department’s ownership for the 
purpose of national defence at a time of grave emergency during or just before 
the last war. In normal circumstances public opinion would never accept the use 
and development of such superb sites by government departments. When land is 
no longer required for defence purposes, therefore, the Department ought to 
recognise an obligation to restore it to its former use. To transfer land from the 
Ministry of Defence— into whose hands it came solely because of the war-time 
emergency— to another government department for an entirely different purpose 
many years later seems to us to be an abuse of state ownership which frustrates 
the proper planning of the coastline. Some redundant defence sites may indeed be 
suitable for essential coastal development by government departments. But this 
is a matter to be decided through development control processes by the local 
planning authority or Planning Ministers and on planning grounds. The transfer 
of land from one government department to another not only allows the use of 
existing buildings to be perpetuated, but also to be changed without the need 
to satisfy normal planning controls. This existing procedure needs to be reviewed 
together with other matters which we suggest below. 

164. The last overall appraisal of defence land holdings was made twenty years 
ago in the 1947 White Paper, Needs of the armed forces for land for training and 
other purposes (Cmnd. 7278). It is time for a further thorough review of the whole 
question. The 1947 White Paper called upon die nation to malce “a sacrifice both 
of wealth, in so far as land is used that is of agricultural or other economic value, 
and also of recreation and enjoyment The principal question to be reconsidered 
is whether the nation should continue to make these sacrifices more than 20 years 
later. 

165. Ideally, a two-stage inquiry is needed. The first stage would be concerned 
with immediate problems, and the second would assess the continuing need for 
military training grounds and relate this to the many other growing needs for 
space. The 1947 assessment was made by the Services for the Services. They 
were not called upon to justify their claims against those of other competing 
potential users. It is important that any reappraisal should be undertaken by 
an independent Committee which could be relied upon to consider impartially 
whether the armed services are still justified in withholding 134 miles of the 
coast wholly or partly from other beneficial uses. We strongly recommend the 
setting np of this Committee of Inquiry. Its work would bring the whole question 
into tlie open and, where the military claim on sites is clearly upheld, reduce local 
objections to this use of land. 

166. The main business of the first-stage inquiry should be to investigate, and 
make recommendations upon, the case for releasing from defence use a number 
of specific coastal sites of particularly high amenity or recreational value. We 
recommend that local planning authorities which feel strongly that such sites 
within their areas are urgently needed to satisfy otlier demands should be invited 
to put their case for the cessation of nulitaxy use to the reviewing body. At the 
same time local authorities should show what steps would be taken to promote 
the alternative use which they propose. This would enable the competing claims 
on these sites to be assessed objectively. 
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167. The local planning authorities should also be encouraged to put to the 
Committee arguments for enabling more coastal sites— which it is accepted should 
continue to be used for military training~to be opened for recreational and 
holiday use throughout the summer ; and for improving the arrangements for 
public access to other coastal military sites. Some grounds are used for training 
on only a few occasions during the year, but the public are seldom clearly 
informed whether they have safe access for the rest of the time. The Committee 
should consider how to prevent such wasteful use of infrequently used sites. 
Even if this land has to be kept for military training, local authority control and 
management would make possible greater public enjoyment of it. 

168. Apart from the short-run decisions about the future use and control of 
particularly controversial sites, there is a larger problem to be settled— the extent 
and location of land allocated to the Ministry of Defence to meet long-term needs 
for training with armoured vehicles, for shooting and bombing ranges, and for 
military airfields. We suggest this should be the subject of a second stage of tlie 
inquiry. Because of the strength of the pressures on the available space along 
the coast, all claims upon it must be carefully evaluated. The Ministry of Defence 
already hold more of the coastal frontage than any other single owner, except the 
National Trust. The Ministry should be called upon to show to the Committee 
whether they are justified in claiming so great a share of this scarce resource. 
They should be asked to explain what needs give rise to such large land holdings, 
why it is impracticable to reduce tliem, and how these needs will alter in future. 
There appears to be much scope for rationalising the department’s holdings, 
so that military activity is concentrated on fewer and possibly larger and more 
remote sites. An inquiry could find out whether this is possible. It could also show 
how particular defence sites might be used in such a way that they could al.so 
serve recreational and other purposes ; and it could recommend whether the 
Ministry should be required to release some sites of prime recreational importance 
in compensation for other land which it would be allowed to retain. 

169. There should, in addition, be a requirement that the Ministry explain its 
intentions as to the management of retained defence sites in relation to amenity. 
In the past, lack of any obligation to conserve the beauty of the countryside has 
resulted in pastures becoming weed-infested and hedgerows and woodlands 
losing their distinctive qualities. The “neglected” and “shabby” appearance of 
Ministry of Defence holdings is not consistent with the expressed aims of the 
Countryside Act, 1968, and is a blemish on the beauty of our coasts and 
countryside. 
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CHAPTER 6 

COASTAL INDUSTRIES 



170, By 1966 industrial and commercial development covered 134 miles of the 
coastal frontage of England and Wales and the local planning authorities had 
committed another 23 miles to this kind of use. This total of 157 miles would 
account for 5-7 per cent of the entire coastal frontage. Much of the new and 
proposed waterfront building consists of the extension and development of docks 
and harbours. But besides the ports industry there are several other major indus- 
tries whose requirements make them gravitate to the coast and frequently to 
the undeveloped coast. It is these with which we are mainly concerned in this 
chapter. 

Bulk cargoes 

171, The main group of industries to be considered are oil refining and associated 
petrochemicals, steel making, aluminium smelting, and chemical processing. These 
all depend on bulk imports of raw materials for processing— crude petroleum, iron 
ore, bauxite and phosphates respectively. The cost to most of these industries of 
transporting great quantities of raw materials over land practically rules out 
processing anywhere but at a coastal location. They have to get as close as 
possible to ports where their bulk cargoes are docked. 

172, Ano'ther characteristic these industries share is that their installations 
require large areas of fairly level ground. For example, the Fawley, Milford 
Haven and Isle of Grain refineries each occupy between 1,000-2,000 acres in the 
coastal belt ; the steel works at Fort Talbot and near Newport cover 2,300 and 
1,300 acres respectively ; aluminium smelters of the kind proposed in Anglesey 
take land running into hundreds of acres ; and at Immingham a fertiliser factory 
extends over 150 acres. In addition these large installations have characteristically 
low job per acre ratios and despite their national importance are not large 
employers of labour. 

173. The siting of these industries is influenced by the fact that, to achieve 
economies of scale, much larger bulk carriers are now being built. The biggest cal 
tankers at present on order will carry more than twenty times as much as the 
bluest tanker in use ten years ago. Iron ore carriers of up to 150,000 tons are 
being planned to bring ore to the South Wales steel industry. However, except 
on the undeveloped coast, there are few areas left ha this country where deep water 
coincides with ample land sudtable for industrial development. 
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General cargoes 

174. Most vessels carrying general ctirgo, which accounts for only one-seventh 
of the total volume of imports, can operate in shallower waters than large bulk 
carriers. Also, unlike bulk airgo, the general cargo trade does not create a need 
for large areas of adjacent industrial land. However, the use of containers for 
conveying goods by road, rail and sea is glowing very fast and this lias a bearing 
on land requirements. Because of the speed at which a container ship can be 
unloaded, it is teclinically feasible that a single container berth could replace ten 
or more orthodox berths. This rapid unloading means, however, that a container 
berth could require some twenty acres of backland for storage compared with two 
acres for conventional berth. But it seems that the throughput of container berths 
is so much faster tlian conventional berths that in terms of total acreage little extra 
land may be needed. In practice, however some old dock areas unsuitable for the 
new methods are released, e.g. in London, Glasgow and Bristol, and new port areas 
are established on virgin land. 

175. But there is little likelihood of new ports being needed for the general cargo 
trade, especially as a major programme for enlarging and modernising the estab- 
lished ports is already in progress. Substantial developments are in hand, for 
example, at London (Tilbury), Liverpool (north of Gladstone Dock), Hull (King 
George Dock Extension) and Southampton (Western Dock extension). The develop- 
ment of Stour and Orwell ports whose trade with the Continent is steadily growing 
is also in prospect. 

Electricity 

176. Another industry claiming coastal sites is the generation of electricity. Vast 
quantities of water are required for the production of electricity. A 2,000 M.W, 
station needs to circulate 50 million gallons of water per hour Ibr cooling purposes. 
Inevitably the cooling system has to be adapted to the available supply of water, 
which in practice, means that a restricted supply involves the construction of 
several expensive cooling towers. Almost the only power stations which am us© 
direct “ once through ” method of cooling, are those situated on the sea or an 
estuary. In inland power statiems, the water is circulated in a closed wSyetem and 
cooled by cooling towers before being re-used. But even this type of station uses 
up waiter because each day about 14 million gallons is lost by evaporation. 

177. In their memorandum to the National Parks Commission the Central 
Electricity Generating Board stated that it will not be passible to provide all the 
cooling water needed in future from inland direct cooled systems. The main reason 
for this is that the large nuclear stations likely to be built in future will require 
greater quantities of cooling water. They commented: “By a balanced localkm 
of new power stations, both on the coast and inland, it will be possible to maike tb© 
best use of the National Grid system— -existing and planned— -^and reduce the extent 
to whidi long transmission lines will be required.” 

178. In their annual report for 1966/67 the C.E.G.B. stated that “ the total costs 
of the latest Magnox nuclear stations in areas remote from the cheapest sources 
of coal are already comparable with those of coal-fired stations for base load 
production in similar areas. The advanced gas-cooled reactor (AGR) stations 
will give lower total costs per kWh. than modern coal-fired stations sited in the 
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lowest-cost coalfields.” This suggestion that nuclear power stations can now be 
located competitively even on coalfields, or at least very nearby, is borne out 
by the Board s application for the consent of die Minister of Power to build a 
nuclear station at Seaton Carew on North Teesside, and by its proposal to build 
one adjoining the coal fired station at Connah’s Quay on the Dee estuary. 

179. For the time being the C.E.G.B. generally find it economically more 
attractive to build power stations near die large oil refineries — ^which are all on 
the coast—where they can most easily use such cheap fuels as the residual tars 
and thick oils left after refining. That this factor is likely to become more importanit 
is evident from the C.E.G.B.’s annual report for 1966/67 which said that “the 
Board have continued to give a degree of preference to coal over oil. This prefer- 
ence is expected to be a temporary one on a tapering basis.” (Para. 16.) It seems 
probable that at least until the mid 1970’s, when A.G.R. stations may become 
cheaper than oil stiitions, sites on even low cost coalfields will be less attractive 
to the C.E.G.B. than sites near oil refineries for large oil-fired stations. 

Coal 

180. Coal mining is another major industiy concentrated on certain parts of the 
coast, The National Coal Board informed the Commission that they did not 
foresee any need for additional coastal installations to serve the coal mining indus- 
try which could have implications for coastal amenities. They added, however, that 
their existing facilities for disposal of spoil on the coastlines of Northumberland, 
Durham, Cumberland and Flintshire will need to be maintained for the life of 
the collieries which they serve. The board could not say in the case off individual 
collieries how long this would be. The problems created in Northumberland and 
Durham by the tipping of colliery waste on to the foreshore were oonisidered in 
Chapter Five. 

North Sea gas 

181. We asked the Gas Council if they could supply us with information which 
would help us to assess what demands are likely to be made on the east coast 
for developments serviing the needs of the natural gas industry We received a paper 
which put forward tlieir case for locating their own and the producers’ terminals 
in the coastal belt and outlined the form and purpose of the various structures 
required. It was stated that tiie terminals at Easington and Bacton were capable 
of handling all of the North Sea gas then discovered. But the Gas Council were 
unable to offer any guidance as to the scale of coastal development required to 
bring new gas, not yet discovered, into production. The paper indicated thait the 
choice of suitable .sites for the landfall of an undersea pipeline, bringing gas ashore, 
was restricted by the location of the gas field and the geography of the seabed. 
It has not therefore been possible to judge vdaether the development will proliferate 
or whether it will be aggregated into a few large ooncentrations. 

182. In August 1968 we wrote to the Ministry of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment calling attention to the way in which further processing plants, of even more 
obtrusive appearance than were considered at the public inquiry, are being 
suggested on the approved site at Bacton. We stressed tliat any future developments 
must be considered in the light of a national policy, not as at present in the narrow 
context of individual planning applications. We continued: 

“The problem, of course, extends far beyond Norfolk. The Commission 
have maintained a close interest in the explorations for natural gas in the 
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North Sea, in Yorkshire, and more recently in the Irish Sea. They are aware 
that experts are hopeful of discovering resources of oil in die northern parts 
of the North Sea, and possibly inland too. Great changes in the disposition 
of the petro-chemical industries and, indeed, in the nation’s fuel economy must 
be expected from the exploitation of these natural resources. The decisions 
already given are of minor importance compared with those which must be 
expected in the future. 

Different aspects of the exploitation of natural gas are the concern of various 
Government departments and public agencies. The Commission feels very 
strongly that there is a need for a Government Commission to be set up to 
consider the impact of the development of natural gas in relation to grovrth 
in the industrial sector of the national economy and with regard to the 
associated land planning implications. Until such a study has been carried 
out it is impossible to appreciate the effects of the many separate developments 
which will be proposed. 

The Commission are far from adopting a negative altitude ; they welcome 
the discovery and exploitation of this new natural resource which, carefully 
developed, can bring new life to rural areas. But it is essential to take into 
account the effect of the development of the resource on the conservation of 
the natural beauty and amenity of the countryside and its reoreational enjoy- 
ment. In these issues the Commission have a direct responsibility to advise 
the Government and others concerned.” 

The Ministry did not accept our case for a Government Commission ; they believed 
that it could do no more than can be accomplished by normal liaison between 
Government Departments. In their reply, the Ministry pointed out that it had been 
estimated that natural gas would represent only about 15 per cent of the demand 
for energy in the mid-70s, and referred to Government policy aimed at ensuring 
rapid absorption by the displacement of other fuels used in the gas industry and 
in existing industries where manufactured gas is not at present competitive. They 
suggested ‘ that the availability of these supplies is not likely to have any significant 
effect on the location of industry, and that their use will come within the present 
known pattern of development of industry. They also stated that there is no reason 
to expect great changes in the disposition of the petro-cheifnical industry on account 
of natural gas, since here again there are already existing plants which could 
utilise large quantities of natural gas. 

183. We use this opportunity to repeat the conclusion we came to then ; that the 
whole subject is of such far-reaching importance that it merits the appointment by 
the Government of a special Commission of Inquiry. Such an investigation is, we 
believe, an essential preliminary to the formulation of a national policy on the 
many physical planning problems relating to the exploitation of the natural gas. 

Maritime industrial development areas (M.I.D.A.S.) 

184. Coastal sites are essential for certain heavy industries. Steel mills, aluminium 
smelters, oil refineries and some chemical processing plants all demand adjacent 
deep water port facilities and ample land for industrial development, and many 
also need large supplies of electricity. Power stations depend on vast quantities of 
cooling water, require large flat sites and can be economically fuelled on the waste 
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products of oil refining. These vital industries thus share similar locational require- 
ments, can use common facilities, e.g. new roads, and are to some extent inter- 
dependent. Moreover they tend to generate the development of “ spin-off ” industries 
in the surrounding area. 

185. The concept of a M.l.D.A. was first raised in the National Ports Council’s 
Report for 1966. The Council noted that there were few areas left in this country 
where deep water and ample land for industrial development coincide with major 
population areas. The Council recognised that some suitable land might be 
obtained by reclamation but they took the view that a primary long term planning 
effort must be made to identify sites where long term new port development and 
associated industrial development could most advantageously take place. They 
envisaged sites where it would be possible to bring large bulk carriers to berths 
immediately against the plants that would use or produce the cargoes that the 
vessels would cany, and thought that such maritime industrial development areas 
would have considerable attractions for industry. In 1967, the National Ports 
Council (in conjunction with the Ministry of Transport and other government 
departments) sponsored studies by consultants of possible M.l.D.A. sites. The 
consultants, Sir William Halcrow and Partners, reported in 1968 that there were 
at least ten areas where the physical characteristics met the broad criteria necessary 
for a M.l.D.A. 

186. The Secretary of State for Economic Affairs announced on the 17th July 
1969 the initiation of a further series of studies, with the object of assessing 
the industrial implications, and the economic costs and benefits, of undertaking 
the development of a M.l.D.A. in Great Britain. These studies will be concerned 
with the broad problem of whether a M.l.D.A. is economically viable in this 
country at all, and to enable proper consideration to be given to an analysis of 
the concept from the national viewpoint it may be necessary to evaluate the costs 
of creating a M.l.D.A. in different areas of the country. 

187. We agree in principle with the concept of a Maritime Industrial Development 
Area. It is intended to secure the best use of those scarce sites which meet the 
locational requirements and, if feasible, should prove of great convenience to 
industries requiring to import or export in great bulk. The policy has our support 
for the further reason that we think it fits the physical planning needs of the 
coast. It would encourage the concentration of industrial development within 
certain areas and it seems more likely to lead to development in depth rather than 
in strips. It is tints in accord with the policy of preventing, wherever possible, 
the dispersal of development along the coastal belt. 

188. However, as this brief review has shown, the implementation of the 
M.I.D.A.S. programme would not necessarily meet all the industrial demands on 
the coast. From time to time major proposals, often, of a type not found before 
in this countiy, will have to be considered—particularly those having either special 
site requirements because of technological advances, e.g. hovercraft, and those 
based on the exploitation of newly discovered natural resources, e.g., North 
Sea Gas. Such proposals can not be predicted and therefore providing sites for 
them in development plans is not possible. 

189. For the control of these proposals the nation must rely on the planning 
control procedure. In the past there has been doubt as to the ability of the public 
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local inquiry system to evaluate fully these and other problems. For this reason 
powers to set up Planning Inquiry Commissions were included in the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1968 (Section 61-63), prompted, we understand, by 
the controversy over the North Sea gas terminal at Bacton and the hoverport at 
Pegwell Bay. No such Commission has yet been set up but we strongly recominend 
the Minister of Housing and Local Govemment to make the establishment of a 
^commission the normal procedure for dealing with these new and important 
proposals. 
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CHAPTER 7 



PLANNING POLICIES FOR PROTECTING 
THE UNDEVELOPED COAST 



190. In this chapter we are concerned witli those sections of the coast which 
are substantially free from development, and with the various means that are 
used or might be used to keep them in this undeveloped state. Since 1947 any 
material development of land has required the permission of the local planning 
authority who, in dealing with planning applications, must have regard to the 
provisions of the development plan. The plan shows the manner in which the 
authority proposes the land in its area should be used and is meant to embody 
the local planning authority’s policies. Once approved by the Minister it becomes 
the framework within which the authority makes decisions on planning applications. 
The plan may be amended with his approval and should be reviewed at least 
every five years. 

191. The Town and Country Planning Act, 1968, introduces a new system for 
the preparation of development plans by the local planning authorities which will 
gradually replace the existing system. Briefly, the Act requires the submission for 
the approval of the Minister of “ Structure Plans ” containing policies and general 
proposals for each authority’s area, and relating them to the plans for neighbouring 
areas. Where the local authority consider it necessary they may also prepare 
“ local plans ” showing the authority’s proposals in more detail but normally 
requiring only local approval. Action area plans (which are a particular type of 
local plan) must be prepared if the intention to produce them was shown in 
the approved structure plan. The new system will at first be brought into operation 
in groups of areas covering about 30 per cent of the population outside of Greater 
London, and including about 250 miles of coastline. The remaining county planning 
authorities and county boroughs around the coast will continue to operate the 
old system ; in some cases possibly for many years. In considering future policies 
for the coast, therefore, we must take into account that we are entering a lengthy 
transitional period during which both the old and new planning systems will run 
side by side. 

Ministerial circulars 

192. It is to the development plan, therefore, that one must first look to find 
what development control policies apply generally to any particular area of land. 
In coastal areas, all planning authorities with maritime boundaries instituted a 
review of their planning policies in 1963 at the request Of the Minister of Housing 
and Local Government. He asked them (in Circular No. 56/63) to make a special 
study of their coastal areas in order to : 

(a) ascertain which parts need safeguarding so that the natural attractions may be 

enjoyed to the full ; 
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(b) decide locations where facilities for holidaymakers and other development 
should be concentrated ; 

(c) take steps to restore lost amenities as far as possible and create new ones ; 

(d) take account of the potential impact of proposals on areas of scientific interest. 
The circular explained that : 

“ This study may conveniently in some cases form part of the quinquennial 
review of the development plan. In all cases, however, the policy emerging 
should be incorporated in the development plan as soon as practicable. The 
written analysis should summarise the study of the problem which it reveals. 
The written statement should set out the local planning authority’s policy 
with regard to the control of development. On each subsequent review of the 
development plan authorities should consider their policy afresh in the light 
of further study and consultation.” 

193. A further circular in January 1966 (No. 7/66), commenting on the local 
authorities’ replies to Circular No. 56/63, said progress was uneven and con- 
tinued : “ It is evident that there is a need in many areas for more clearly defined 
policies and for better co-ordination between the plans of different authorities, as 
well as for fuller information about the nature and extent of demands upon the 
coast.” 

It went on to call for a clear statement of each planning authority’s policy for 
their coastal area in a standard cartographic form. It said : 

“This should show not only the lengths of coast already protected by 
existing planning policies, but also additional stretches which it would be 
desirable to protect until the fuller appraisal has been made of future 
demands on the coast for recreation and other purposes. These statements 
will need in due course to be incorporated in the county development plans, 
but there is no reason why they should not be published and acted upon now, 
without prejudice to any revisions that may be found desirable after the 
regional conferences and in the course of the development plan review.” 

The circular added that " the broad intention in protected areas should of 
course be to prohibit all but essential development.” 

194. The maps and statements submitted in response to this request therefore 
represent the local planning authorities’ most up-to-date coastal policies which 
eventually, possibly in modified form, will be incorporated in their development 
plans. 

Coast without protective policies 

195. In 1966, out of the total coastal frontage of 2,742 miles (England and 
Wales), 687 miles were substantially built up. Of the remaining 2,055 miles, 339 
miles (or 12*5 per cent of the total frontage) do not appear-— from measurements 
taken from the submitted maps — to be protected by planning policies^ This in- 
formation shows that in eight counties, including Devon and Cornwall, the entire 
undeveloped coastal frontage is meant to be protected by planning policies. At 

1 Countryside Commission (1968) The Coasts of England and Wales, Measurements of Use^ Pro- 
tectlon and Development, H.M.S.O. Table 6. 
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the other extreme there are three counties where none of the open frontage is 
shown as protected. However, we do not wish to draw too many conclusions from 
what is shown on the maps. What is important are the policies themselves and their 
implementation. 

The protective policies compared 

196. Our analysis of the protective policies of the 34 maritime county councils 
reveals that although they nearly all aim to prohibit all but “essential develop- 
ment ” they propose several different means of achieving this protection. Indeed, 
considered together the 34 separate policies present a confused picture, and share 
few common features except a broad intention to keep the coast free from in- 
essential development. For the purpose of this analysis, however, one can—by 
some simpliftcation—define three main ways in which the policies diverge : (i) in 
the content of the policy statements, (ii) in the definitions of “ essential develop- 
ment” and (iii) in the status of the policies, which largely depends on the pro- 
cedure by which they were adopted by the county councils. 

197. In considering the content of the policies we found that those of three 
counties appear to impose practically a blanket restriction on development (other 
than that defined as essential) in the coastal belt, and eight counties have policies 
of almost total restriction in areas of more or less natural coastal scenery, but 
make limited provision for accommodating further development, nearly always 
inside existing settlements. In short, the policies of these eleven counties place 
heavy emphasis on “ no development Other counties take a more positive line 
by distinguishing between forms of development appropriate to different coastal 
zones or by attempting to steer development into certain acceptable locations, or 
by combining both these approaches. Thus the protective policies of ten counties, 
instead of proscribing all development, divide the protected coast into separate 
stretches or zones according to the types of use or development suitable to each. 
Six counties put forward fairly detailed proposals for locating development and 
maintaining strict protection over the rest of the coast. The remaining seven of the 
34 counties, judging from replies to the circular, cannot be said to have effective 
policies of protection for the coast ; of these, four apparently do not regard pro- 
tection as the paramount consideration but stress the factors to be taken into 
account in controlling development ; the other three counties have not adopted 
policies of coastal protection. 

Defining “ essential development ” 

198. Most counties acted on the suggestion in MHLG Circular 7/66 that in 
protected coastal areas the aim should be to prohibit all but essential development. 
Not surprisingly, as they were offered no guidance on tlxis, the definition of 
“essential development” varies a great deal from county to county. Yet the 
probable reliability of any protective policy, in practical application, cannot be 
stressed without knowing how strictly and precisely “ essential development ” 
has been defined. The following are a selection of definitions contained in the 
county policy statements ; 

Doiiset In order to strengthen the protection of coastal areas vulnerable to 
development the county council decided that in certain of these areas “no 
development will be permitted other tlian development considered essential for 
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agricultural purposes within the area ”, and in other areas “ no development will 
be permitted other than development essential for the enjoyment of the area for 
recreational purposes.” The statement adds that this policy “will not preclude 
the consideration of local authority development essential for the enjoyment of the 
area for recreational purposes 

Somerset The policy in protected coastal areas is “ to restrict further development 
to that for which there is a proven need which cannot be met elsewhere, or which 
is shown to the satisfaction of the Planning Committee to be necessary in the 
wider public interest, and not merely the local interest.” 

Devon “All development within protected areas shall be prohibited excepting 
that planning .permission may be granted only in exceptional cases for : 

(a) essential development for the benefit of the public at large, which cannot 
reasonably take place elsewhere ; 

(b) essential development connected with access to the coast for open air recreation ; 

(c) alterations to existing buildings which would make little impact upon the 
character of the coastline ; 

(d) improvements of facilities on existing chalet or caravan or tented camping 
sites (excepting that this shall not apply to sites permitted by the General 
Development Order) ; and 

(e) essential development for the purposes of agriculture and forestry.” 

Cornwall “ In accordance with the Minister’s broad intention to prohibit all but 
essential development in protected areas, apart from a strictly limited amount of 
‘ infilling ’ or ‘ rounding off other settlements within the coastal belt would not 
be allowed to expand further. Within the defined coastal belt approval would not 
be given, except in very special circumstances, for the construction of new buildings 
or for the change of use of existing buildings for purposes other than agriculture, 
forestry, sport and recreation (including holiday recreation), cemeteries, institutions 
and schools standing in extensive grounds, national defence, the operation and 
maintenance of aerodromes, the safety of ships and persons at sea or other uses 
appropriate to a coastal rural area ”. 

Cardiganshire “Essential building will be permitted and by essential building is 
meant normal housing requirements (sic), buildings needed for agricultural develop- 
ments, and caravan, chalet and holiday flatlet accommodation.” 

Flintshire In areas defined in the county development plan as being of great 
landscape or historic value the intention is that “ development of all forms .shall 
be kept to a minimum.” 

199. It is evident from these examples that the maritime local planning authorities 
diffler in their opinion of what is “essential development” on land covered by 
their protective policies ; and that most of the definitions are so loosely worded 
that, in practice, everything depends on how they are interpreted by the authorities 
in relation to actual planning applications. It is not necessary for policies to be 
loosely expressed in order to provide for future possibilities that are beyond the 
limits of the predictable; it has always been recognised that exceptional factors 
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may occasionally warrant the breach of a policy to some degree, and authorities can 
therefore give permissions which do not accord with the development plan, subject 
to intervention by the Minister in the case of most major departures. 



Resolution policies 

200. Paragraph 190 explained that the policy of a local planning authority in 
respect of any area of land can normally be found in the development plan. 
But the plan is not the only repository of the authority’s planning policies. Land 
not subject to any clearly formulated policy in the development plan may be 
covered by a policy which the Council have adopted by resolution ; or they may 
by resolution qualify or extend a policy already contained in the development plan 
without going so far as to make a formal amendment requiring the Minister’s 
approval. Of the 1,716 miles of coastal frontage at present covered by protective 
policies, 773 miles (28-5 per cent of the total frontage) are protected by resolution 
policies that are not incorporated in the development plan. 

201. The development plans of eleven of the 34 maritime counties contain no 
policies for protecting the coast. Eight of these county councils have, however, 
adopted by resolution protective policies which they have not incorporated in 
their development plans. The other three counties, as we mentioned, do not appear 
to have adopted coastal protective policies at all. 

202. Of the 23 counties which have in their development plans policies which 
substantially prohibit new development on the coast, only four have no additional 
protective policies. In six counties the stretches of coastline protected by resolution 
policies are considerably longer than those which are protected by policies in 
the development plans. The other thirteen counties have additional short lengths 
of coastline safeguarded by resolution policies that they have not incorporated 
in their development plans. Most of the policies adopted by resolution, besides 
extending protection to coastal land not covered by development plan policies, 
also strengthen the protection afforded to other parts of the coast by policies 
already contained in the plan. For reasons explained later, development plan 
policies were intended to be more definitive and less vulnerable than are those 
adopted by resolution. 

Criticiams of existing policies ; vague and negative 

203. Our first criticism is that it is impossible to tell, merely from reading the 
policies, whether or not any particular stretch of unspoilt coast is to be kept free 
from development. Certain definitions of essential development ” quoted in 
paragraph 198 are so widely drawn that they could nullify the protective intention 
of the policies. The authorities administering these policies may in practice restrict 
new development very severely. But this strictness often does not derive directly 
from the written policies, which in many instances, mean “ all things to all men ” 
and. could just as easily be interpreted to justify lax development control. This 
leads to tire conclusion that if Ministers want to be assured that county planning 
policies can be relied upon to protect undeveloped coasts, then many of these 
policies need to be defined far more clearly. We suggest later in this chapter how 
this may be done. 
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204. We believe the present ambiguity stems from the second major weakness 
of many county policies for the coast — they begin by being too negative. We have 
seen that many counties have thrown a blanket of protection over almost their 
entire rural coastline with the intention of banning all but “ essential development 
Most of these counties are where the coast is under the heaviest pressure for holiday, 
recreational and residential development. These development pressures are not 
extinguished by a restrictive policy. Indeed, any coastal protection policy seems 
bound to fail unless it makes proper provision for them somewhere, even if they 
must be resisted entirely in particular places. The counties whose policies aim 
at the overall, “ blanket ” protection of die coast realise that this is unlikely to be 
achieved in practice. Perhaps this is why they make sure there is a necessary 
amount of ‘ give ’ in their protective policies by defining “ essential development ” 
in very broad terms. Policies of this kind give the planning authority freedom to 
take ad hoc decisions on planning applications where they crop up along the 
coast. They reject obviously unsatisfactory schemes but do not necessarily prevent 
the attrition of stretches of the unspoilt coast by a slow accumulation of piecemeal 
new development. 

205. Three influences have combined to produce the strong negative, “ preserva- 
tionist ” emphasis in coastal planning policies. Firstly, the architects of the develop- 
ment plan system, as it has existed since 1947, assumed a more or less static 
situation in the countryside and that the objective of rural planning would be 
essentially negative ; to halt urban sprawl and safeguard agricultural land. Conse- 
quently, the items on tlie county map (prescribed by the Development Plan Regula- 
tions) that are relevant to rural land nearly all have a “ restrictive connotation in 
relation to development” which is reflected in the related written policies. Since 
the policies had to be expressed simply in terms of “ how the land was to be used ” 
they were narrowly conceived, and not concerned with what would be achieved 
through land management or planning by agreement. In short, the system has 
helped to foster the generally prohibitive nature of rural policies, especially on the 
coast. Secondly, the local planning authorities have been urged in this direction 
by Ministerial circulars which have laid great stress on the preservation of the coast. 
Finally, it is no simple matter to predict and quantify many of the development 
pressures which fall on the coast, especially the recreation ones. Unlike the demands 
for development which a planning authority usually encounters, they mostly 
originate outside the county or even the region. Because data about coastal 
development pressures are consequently rather tenuous, the planning authority is 
hard put to know where or how to cater for them. The result is that the plan 
often makes inadequate provision or maybe none at all. 

Misuse of resolution policies 

206. This brings us to our third main criticism* tliat the “ authority ” of protec- 
tive policies varies greatly not only from county to county but even within individual 
counties, and that this does not help to make them credible or acceptable to the 
public. By “ authority ” we mean whether it forms part of the development plan 
or has been adopted by a resolution of tire county council. We have already pointed 
out that the policies which safeguard 45 per cent of the protected coastal frontage 
are in fact only resolution policies and are not included in development plans. 
The use of resolution policies has undoubtedly been encouraged by the difficulty 
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— ^if not impossibility — of maintaining up-to-date development plans under the 
system adopted in the 1947 Act. But whatever the weaknesses of the post-war 
system, they hardly account for the persistent failure, from 1948 onwards, to put 
into development plans protective policies for the undeveloped coast. 

207. A policy written into the development plan ought to carry more weight 
because it has been subjected to public scrutiny and inquiry and, once approved, 
has the support of the Minister. A policy which is merely adopted by resolution, 
and not incorporated in the Development Plan, usually has not been exposed to 
public objection at an inquiry and may lack Ministerial approval. A planning 
decision taken in accord with the development plan should stand a better chance 
of being upheld on appeal than one which is merely based on resolution policy. 
A policy contained in the development plan is therefore a stronger safeguard than 
the same policy which has been only adopted by resolution. 

208. To sum up our major criticism of existing protective policies : (i) they are too 
imprecise ; (ii) they are too inflexible and set out 'to stifle development pressures 
rather than to try to accommodate them without violating the over-riding require- 
ments of coastal conservation ; and (iii) they too often take the form of resolution 
policies which lack the authority that policies in the development plan obtain 
through the statutory consultation and inquiry procedures by which development 
plan policies are formally adopted. 

Coastal policy areas 

209. The first two of these defects would, we suggest, be put right if local planning 
authorities ceased to apply uniform protective policies indiscriminately across 
wide expanses of the coastal belt. We believe that this rather rudimentary approach 
should be replaced by one which sub-divides the coast into homogeneous areas 
for policy purposes. There are six maritime county planning authorities which 
have already divided their coasts into separate policy areas. Even so, we feel that 
the way in which most of these authorities have used the zoning method falls 
short of what is now seen to be needed, and of what will be practicable when 
the new planning system is available to all the planning authorities. 

210. The authorities in question began by dividing the coast on the basis of an 
appraisal of its existing uses, landscape value and scientific interest and then, 
having defined the zones, worked out what kinds of development would be com- 
patible with the protection of the land in each of them. This approach takes 
little account of the potential usefulness of each area for other activities which, 
provided the land is suitably managed, would also be in keeping with its proper- 
conservation. It interprets rural planning as essentially a development control 
process, reacting to and regulating the development activities of others. Because 
it largely disregards the potential uses of land which could be realised by means 
of management, this kind of zoning— although an improvement on the more 
common practice of adopting an undiflerentiated policy for the whole undeveloped 
coast— still tends to produce uniform policies to cover zones which may differ 
markedly from each other. 

211. Althou^ the Kent coast, for example, has been zoned by the local planning 
authority, a “soft” area of dunes and saltings in Sandwich Bay has been given 
an identical policy to the “ hard ” chalk cliff land between Dover and Folkestone. 
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This is unsatisfactory if, as we believe, policies should be concerned with making 
wise use of the coastline as a scarce natural resource and not merely with prevent- 
ing development. This shortcoming stems more from the limitations of the 
development plan system, which the 1968 Act will remove, than from the work 
of the local planning authority. 

212. The policy of the Hampshire local planning authority is different in that 
it is concerned not only with the principles of development control but also with 
promoting the recreational use of protected land through acquisition and manage- 
ment agreements. Once a local planning authority does concern itself with con- 
servation in the true sense, which necessarily involves management, then its 
policies must be tailored to the specific local circumstances of each individual 
area. Uniform development control policies can be applied generally to a variety 
of protected areas, but management policies must relate specifically to each locality. 
We favour a system of coastal planning which differentiates between separate 
policy areas and combines protective development control with positive proposals 
for utilising and conserving the undeveloped coast. 

213. Ideally each separate area or zone should be a broad stretch of coast and 
hinterland which can be distinguished from its surroundings by its scenic qualities 
and topography, by its value for scientific research or its particular suitability 
for certain land use functions, existing or potential, and because these factors 
give rise to policies within the area which do not necessarily apply outside. It is 
essential that policies for these coastal zones should avoid the error of many 
existing protective policies : that is, to start by prohibiting all but essential 
development and undermine this protection by a very loose definition of the 
development that will be permitted. Policy statements for coastal areas ,^ould 
provide positive guidance on all matters relating to the future use and physical 
development of the land. The Hampshire County Council in their country areas 
policy statements, for example, propose to show how agricultural land and 
scientifically important sites will be safeguarded, how urban expansion will be 
aojornmodated or contained, how open air recreation will be provided for, how 
statutory undertakers’ requirements can be met, how far mineral extraction and 
factory farming can be allowed and what scope exists for enhancing the landscape, 
clearing eyesores and reclaiming derelict land. The County Council aim to prepare 
further policies to regulate by agreement (through codes for estate management 
and farming practice) those land uses which are otherwise outside planning control 
but which materially affect the landscape or the flora and fauna. There will also 
be policies to guide the activities in Hampshire of such bodies as the Nature 
Conservancy and of local authorities in promoting outdoor recreation where 
management agreements and land acquisition will be needed. Here again one is 
[made aware of the inadequacy of the present development plans which are 
incapable of accommodating policies of the kind we have just described. Under 
the existing system, an authority wishing to adopt such policies would have to 
do so in resolution form. 

214. We consider in the next paragraph the land management aspects of a 
conservation policy. In relation to development control, we would again stress 
that each statement should set out as clearly and unambiguously as possible the 
categories of development and land uses which the planning authority will approve 
in the area to which it applies. In this respect we disagree with the negative 
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approach of M.H.L.G. Circular 7/66 {The Coast) which advised that the intention 
in protected areas should be to prohibit all but essential development. We would, 
prefer to see constructive policies which point to the kinds of uses and activities 
that could with advantage take place in protected areas and are consistent with 
the principles of conservation. 

Management policies 

215. The conservation of protected land, requires more than stringent development 
control policies. Many of the new impacts on coastal land, particularly recreational 
use, fall outside the present scope of town and country planning and cannot be 
regulated or guided by it. This is why ‘ management ’ is an essential complement to 
physical planning policies. Management is the means by which a conservation 
policy is implemented on the ground and requires an understanding of the 
capabilities of resources and the nature and volume of the demands likely to be 
made upon them. 

216. The coastline conteins a wide range of landscapes and types of habitat. 
Some of these are more capable than others of withstanding public use without 
degenerating under its impact. A plan for a stretch of unspoilt coast would there- 
fore contain a number of zones having idieir own separate conservation policies. 
The policies would be worked out in relation to the characteristics of the resources 
and the other factors, such as accessibility, which influence the volume and type 
of public UwSe. The setting of conservation goals for individual zones is essen- 
tially a planning exercise to be undertaken by the local planning authority in 
co-operation with resource planning experts. Under the new planning system it 
will be possible to express these policies in a local plan which would also explain 
the means of implementing the proposals. A manuaP published by the Ministry 
on the new system advises that matters dealt with in a plan which are not subject 
to planning control should be clearly distinguished from those that ace ; but 
it also advcwates that management negotiations of the type discussed above should 
be provided with a compreheinsive basis by means of district plans (a type of 
local plan) for appropriate parts of county areas. 

217. The planning stage will be a comprehensive exercise. In respect of 
recreation it will identify, for example, the sites where special priority must be 
given to the preparation of a management scheme to cater for anticipated growth 
of recreational use ; or where action is required to regulate activities on land 
which is being degraded by excessive use ; or where provision is to be made in 
advance of demand to take pressure away from a vulnerable area. 

218. In preparing the plan the authority will be taking on the role of guardians 
of the quality of the coastal environment. It will mean, establishing a public voice 
in the management of land wherever its potential is being over-exploited or 
under-used. Sometimes it will be necessary for the authority or some other 
publicly accountable body ito acquire the land ; but more often it will remain in 
private ownership to be managed in accordance with an agreement with the 
autioirity. The essence of the management agreement is that the owner could be 
compensated for any financial losses entailed by the agreement; and the agree- 
ment would usually enable the authority to make by-laws and appoint wardens 

1 Development Plans — a manual on form and content. H.M.S.0, 1970. 
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to enforce them. Agreements of various kinds have already proved advantageous 
to private owners and the Forestry Commission, Nature Conservancy or National 
Park Planning Authorities. Thcdr use as a means of promoting the recreational 
use of land or to preserve a valued scene is something we favour strongly. 

219. On individual sites the management techniques used will depend upon the 
aims of the conservation policy laid down in die plan. Where, for example, the 
scientific interest is of prime importance and easily destroyed even by low levels 
of public use, no special provision would be made for recreation ; indeed, entry 
by visitors could even be controlled by the issue of permits. Elsewhere, recrea- 
tional use of •semi-natural areas may be given priority but it will be possible, by 
careful management, to retain and even enhance much of the scientific interest, 

220. Some stretches of unspoilt coast near large centres of populaticm, for 
example the sand dunes of South Wales and south-west Lancashire, Studland 
Heath in Dorset, Hengistbury Head near Bournemouth and the Naze in Essex, 
receive large numbers of day visitors. If these areas are to retain their natural 
attractions for visitors and are to continue to support scientifically interesting 
habitats, they must be managed. The management methods tlnat should be used 
will include the zoning of land and activities ; setting aside some areas for 
intensive use and providing facilities for people who like the comptmy of others ; 
and leaving more remote zones relatively undisturbed to be enjoyed by those 
who prefer solitude. Taking positive steps to meet recreational needs is, in our 
opinion, the only realistic way to secure the long term conservation of the coast. 

221. Co-ordinating the management actions of public, quasi-public and private 
land owners is important if a conservation policy is to succeed. Normally we 
consider that this responsibility will fall on the local planning authority who 
should be served by an officer qualified and experienced in rural conservation and 
the management of countryside resources. It seems to us essential that the principal 
land holding bodies, including farming interests, should have a voice in the 
formulation of countryside and coastal policies most of which will be imple- 
mented by agreement. Equally important is the need to find a way of oo-opting 
the skills and manpower of the voluntary bodies active in this field. 

222. Where the land is already in public or quasi-public ownership of a pro- 
tective nature, such as by a local authority or the Nature Conservancy, Forestry 
Commission or National Trust, the managers’ intentions for the land are more 
likely to be in accord with a policy of protection. Management agreements are 
also intended to overcome possible conflict between the owner’s intentions and 
those of the planning authority. Therefore public ownership and management 
agreements, besides facilitating practical conservation measures, also reinforce the 
protection afforded by planning policies by reducing pressure for development. 
Indeed it is arguable that the available money should not be used to acquire 
pieces of coast solely for the purpose of safeguarding it from development ; the 
Planning Acts make it possible to achieve the desired protection without this 
expenditure by the firm use of development control powers. But where public 
ownership is essential in order to secure proper management of the land, this is a 
welcome additional protection against development. 
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The future status of protective policies 

223. We have summarised the essentials of the new development plan system 
which provides for the preparation of structure plans and local plans. Structure 
plans, which are mandatory, show the broad planning strategy and require 
Ministerial approval ; local plans other than action area plans are prepared at 
the local planning authorities’ discretion (although the Minister can insist on the 
production of local plans where he considers they are essential), and show policies 
in greater detail and normally will receive local approval. The intention, apparently, 
is that priority in the preparation of local plans should be given to areas which 
are under pressure for development and where there will be greater need for 
control and for public understanding of policies ; it is in such places that a local 
plan with its more detailed and articulate policies will achieve the greatest 
benefits. There is a possibility that large parts of the protected coast may be 
regarded by authorities as low in their priorities for local plans. The only 
development plan would then be the structure plan. We consider that this situation 
has implicit risks. 

224. Structure plans are statements of general policy ; they express the authority’s 
broad planning proposals for the area. As we have seen, a lack of precision is 
a common defect of existing protective policies for the coast. The value of any 
policy for development control purposes depends on the clarity with which it 
is defined. Where the policy is vaguely drafted, development control is likely 
to be uncertain and ad hoc, and a gradual accretion of development is a possi- 
bility. We fear that structure plan policies, despite good intentions, may be liable 
to criticism on similar grounds. By their nature, they will only be an expression 
of general intentions and will probably give only broad guidance on the correct 
response to day-to-day questions of development control. They should, however, 
set out more clearly than hitherto the aims to be achieved by the controls and 
their relative importance on various stretches of coast. 

225. It was because planning authorities, in dealing with development control 
in protected areas, felt the need for more instructive “ terms of reference ” that 
development plan policies have been reinforced by resolution policies along much 
of the undeveloped coast. It seems to us that precisely the same situation could 
arise under the new structure plan if not backed up by local plans. Planning 
authorities searching for more clearly defined policies for protected areas than 
the structure plan by itself provides, might continue to make use of resolution 
policies. In this way much of the undeveloped coasts could still be protected by 
a wide range of differing policies which have been adopted without any oppor- 
tunity for public objection or inquiry and without reference to the Minister, thus 
also depriving him of an opportunity to harmonise the policies or improve their 
quality. 

226. Resolution policies are out of keeping with two important principles under- 
lying the Town and Country Planning Act. 1968— that the public have the right 
to be consulted about, and to take part in, the formulation of planning policies ; 
and that the Minister, while relinquishing oversight of details can ensure that 
development plans reflect at appropriate levels national and regional policies and 
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priorities. Both these principles are upset by resolution, policies which seem to 
us to have no place in the new planning procedures. The Minister should ensure 
either that structure plan policies are defined sufficiently fully to provide the 
firm and clear guidance needed by those responsible for the day-to-day adminis- 
tration of planning along the coast ; or that local plans are prepared wherever 
the necessary degree of definition cannot be achieved in structure plan policies. 
The preparation and adoption of a local plan is admittedly a much longer and 
more exacting process than the passing of a policy resolution by the local planning 
authority ; but this is not a good enough reason for preferring a resolution 
policy to a local plan. In areas where there is no pressing need for a local plan 
for purposes other than coastal conservation, it will be possible to prepare a 
subject plan, i.e. a local plan dealing with this particular subject only. 

A monitoring system 

227. The confirmation of a protective policy in the development plan may be 
of little significance if the policy is unable to withstand the pressures for develop- 
ment. The public will expect the Minister to ensure that not only is a policy 
formulated and approved but that action on the ground conforms with the policy 
statement. Although this supervisory role of the planning minister runs counter 
to the general trend of the devolution of responsibility to the local planning 
authorities, the Minister has already proposed a monitoring system in Circular 
7/66, in which he requested the local authorities to submit maps showing existing 
development, land approved for development, protective ownership and protective 
policies, and to submit annual statistical returns of planning consents and refusals 
for the “ protected ” areas. 

228. We have found from an analysis of the annual returns to Circular 7/66 a 
number of weaknesses in the present monitoring system. One of the main diffi- 
culties is to make the data comparable so that the success or failure of protective 
policies can be judged rationally. This is impossible where the depth of the 
coastal strip varies from county to county and where some authorities include 
and others exclude in their returns applications permitted within built-up areas. 
We found that the Ministry of Housing, in trying to bring some standardisation 
to the system, have recommended the use of a standard form which contains 
sixteen categories of land use and development. They have also suggested that 
maps showing the location of permissions and refusals should be submitted. But 
they have not, as fax as we know, asked for details of the scale and extent of 
the development. 

229. We doubt the value of continuing this particular system. It places an extra 
burden on the local planning authorities ; it is not flexible enough to allow for 
changes in the extent of protected areas ; and we are not convinced that it is of 
value to central government. We suggest that it be abandoned and in its place 
the increased public interest in planning be allowed to provide the necessary safe- 
guards against irresponsibility, especially as more and more of the coastline will 
eventually be covered by district or other local plans. 
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Planning appeals 

230. One way in which the Minister plays a crucially important role in protecting 
the coast from avoidable development is in the exercise of his power to determine 
appeals against local planning decisions. The final decision whether or not to allow 
particular coastal development often rests with him. 

231. We learnt from the coastal regional conferences that over the years there 
have been decisions by Ministers to allow appeals which, in the eyes of the local 
planning authority, were contrary to the approved protective policy. Local autho- 
rities at the conferences criticised such decisions which, it was said, were “ often 
taken on the basis of expediency ” or because they “ caused the least trouble in 
the Ministry . There can be no doubt that an appeal decision to allow develop- 
ment which goes against the grain of local policy does have a damaging effect. It 
makes the local planning authority uncertain about their interpretation of the policy 
and feel that they can no longer rely on the Minister’s support if they firmly resist 
pressure for development on the coast. Because of this experience, they are less 
likely to be as resistant in future. 

232. The greater the clarity of the protective policy statement, the less scope there 
will be for different interpretations by the Minister and the local authority. Some- 
times coastal development, usually for industry, is allowed on appeal on the grounds 
that it is essential in the national interest. Here we believe the Minister has a 
responsibility to ensure as far as possible that before approving a structure plan it 
makes provision for future development of this kind, as, for example, within the 
maritime industrial development areas which we recommend in Chapter Six. If the 
necessary provision is made, and the Minister later decides to allow development 
in an area protected in an approved development plan, then such a decision can 
hardly hope to escape the criticism (whether justified or not) that it was taken for 
reasons of convenience. 

The effects of highway development 

233. Finally in this chapter we must refer to the critical relationship between 
highway planning and coastal conservation policies. As we explained in Chapter 
One, our study shows that most of the new development demands made on coastal 
land arise from the widespread use of the motor car for holidays and recreational 
trips. In the past the location of holiday settlements and changes in recreational 
habits have probably been influenced more by developments in transport than by 
any other single factor. We pointed out in Chapter Two that the seaside resorts, 
for example, grew as their accessibility increased greatly during the railway era. 
Today the motor car makes more of the coast easily accessible to even larger 
numbers of people and, consequently, subject to mounting development pressures. 
Because these pressures are less wherever the coast is harder to reach, the longest 
stretches of undeveloped coast are invariably also the least accessible. 

234. It follows that the Ministry of Transport and local highway authorities are 
responsible for taking decisions about trunk and principal roads which directly 
influence the disposition of development pressures on the coast and consequently 
coastal conservation policies. Decisions to build motorways or improve trunk roads, 
which may be taken primarily to speed up inter-city traffic, often have implications 
for areas of great scenic beauty or recreational importance by making them more 
accessible. 
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235. This relationship does not appear to be appreciated by some of the local 
planning autliorities who, at the regional coastal conferences, argued for better 
protection of their coastline yet also pressed for higher priority to be given to 
expenditure in their area on roads which carry heavy recreational and holiday 
traffic. If it is the primary intention to protect any stretch of coastline from all 
forms of human activity, the major associated decision should be to restrict improve- 
ments to the area’s road system. If, in order to accommodate growing demands, 
the primary intention is to stimulate new activity, investment in an improved road 
system should, more than any factor, attract private capital for the facilities needed. 
It is accepted government policy to give a low priority to the highway needs of 
recreational traffic. But there is evidence that leisure trips are increasing rapidly 
and already form a high proportion of the total use of vehicles.* The inter-relation 
of land use and road systems is being explored in a number of land use transporta- 
tion studies, but not all these take account of leisure traffic. We suggest that this 
relationship between road planning policy and environmentol conservation merits 
more research and the early definition of investment policies. This is a subject 
of key significance to all countryside planning and to coastal planning in particular. 



1 The National Travel Survey, B.T.A. 1965 suggests that 49% of the total mileage travelled in Great 
Britain m that year was for leisure purposes. 
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CHAPTER 8 

HERITAGE COASTS 



236. We consider that some stretches of coastline where the scenery, by national 
standards, is of the highest order, merit special attention. Such areas, though 
substantially undeveloped at present, are likely to be increasingly threatened by 
development and recreation pressure. Their protection should therefore be a 
matter of national concern. With this in mind we surveyed the coast to identify 
those undeveloped stretches of outstanding scenic beauty, and a map on page 74 
shows the 34 areas we have chosen. These areas, which extend along some 
730 miles of coast (that is 27 per cent, of the coastal frontage), contain the finest 
coastal scenery in England and Wales and examples of most types of coastal 
environment. A separate report has been published^ giving, in greater detail, the 
background to the selection of these areas, which we suggest should be called 
Heritage Coasts, and the principles of planning and management that should be 
applied within them. The rest of this chapter summarises the proposals for Heritage 
Coasts. 

237. In our view existing planning and countryside legislation is inadequate to 
ensure the protection and positive management of coasts of high quality scenery. 
A new designation is required which will serve botli as a legislative framework for 
the special measures needed to conserve these coasts and also as a means of 
recognising their contribution to the national heritage. We therefore recommend 
that, following consultations with the local planning authorities and other public 
and private interests, the Countryside Commission should be enabled to designate 
a Heritage Coast, and to submit proposals for confirmation by the appropriate 
Minister. We hope that it will be possible to designate, in this way, each of the 
34 areas we have selected. 

238. Like National Parks and Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty (designated 
under the National Parks and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949), the 34 potential 
Heritage Coasts have been chosen because of the quality of their scenery. However, 
it is expected that demands made by the public, mainly for outdoor recreation, 
will generally be more intense in Heritage Coasts. These will be especially attractive 
for they will offer magnificent scenery as well as opportunities for those specific 
recreation activities that can only take place at the coast. Heritage Coasts will be 
the focus of recreation activity which in National Parks or Areas of Outstanding 
Natural Beauty is dispersed over extensive countryside. Because of this concentrated 
pressure. Heritage Coasts will call for planning and management policies which 
would be neither feasible nor appropriate in the far larger tracts of countryside 
designated as National Parks or Areas of Outstanding Natural Beauty. 

1 Countryside Commission (1970) The Coastal Heritage: published by H.M.S.O. 
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Potential Heritage Coasts 
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Principles of planning and management 

239. The main purpose of tlie special policies we advocate should be to secure 
beyond challenge, and for all time, the conservation of Heritage Coasts. This means 
ensuring .that each area is wisely used so that full benefit can be obtained from its 
natural qualities by this and succeeding generations. 

240. The separate report deals in detail with principles and techniques of planning 
and management tliat should be applied within a Heritage Coast, and these are 
essentially the same as those we have advocated for the whole of the undeveloped 
coast in Chapter Seven. To summarise, the report considers that with effective 
management, the recreational use of these coasts need not be confined to only 
small numbers of visitors. The concept is introduced of planning for an optimum 
capacity. The degree of access to. and the scale of activity within, a Heritage Coast 
should, as far as possible, be related to tlie maximum number of people and 
vehicles that can make use of it without damage to its beauty. Principles are 
outlined which should be applied to control access by road, on foot, or on horse- 
back. The aim should be to avoid excessive concentrations of people and vehicles 
at points which are easily damaged or where the unspoilt or remote character of 
the coast or its scientific importance is threatened. Policies are suggested for the 
provision of recreation facilities that will be adequate for appropriate activities 
and so designed and located that the character of the Heritage Coast does not 
suffer. Types of facility are described, and a code outlined which may be used as 
a test of dieir acceptability at specific locations. Measures are described for 
improving the landscape by, for example, the removal of disfigurements. The 
importance of co-ordinating the management policies of public agencies, and the 
need to consult with private landowners is emphasised. A further chapter discusses 
the important role that information and interpretative services can play, not only 
in informing visitors of features of interest, but also in encouraging a variety of 
activities, and causing visitors to spread more evenly throughout an area, and by 
taking those routes which cause less damage. 

241. The planning and management policies outlined above must be embodied in 
some official plan. In the long term, when the new development plan system 
introduced by the Town and Country Planning Act, 1968, applies to the whole of 
England and Wales, the boundaries of Heritage Coasts and the main policy 
objectives can be incorporated in structure plans. The district plan will be the 
repository of more detailed policies and proposals and will provide a basis for 
management negotiations. 

242. Yet it will be many years before all local planning authorities are authorised 
to operate the new development plan system, and few Heritage Coasts are likely 
to fall within the areas for which new-style plans are to be prepared initially. We 
therefore consider that the Minister should make arrangements for special plans, 
similar to district plans, to be prepared for Heritage Coasts within two years of 
designation. 

Development control policies 

243. Development as defined in the Planning Acts should be restricted more 
severely in Heritage Coasts than anywhere else along the coast. Moreover the policy 



1 The Coofttal Heritage^ Op. cit. 
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of development control applied to the surrounding countryside should aim to pro- 
vide a suitable setting for the Heritage Coast, and ensure that it is not spoilt by 
encircling development. The adjoining land should be treated as a kind of buffer 
zone, separating the Heritage Coast from other land where suitable development 

would be considered. 

244. Generally the only development permitted within a Heritage Coast would be 
that needed to carry out management policies or otherwise to protect or enhance 
the beauty of the area and to promote its enjoyment by the public. As in other 
coastal areas, the categories of permissible development will have to be clearly 
defined. The local planning authority will, in some cases, need to have extended 
powers to control development and road improvements. This may mean, for 
example, using Article Four directions to require planning applications to be made 
for certain forms of development that would otherwise be permitted by the General 
Development Order ; or using the Landscape Areas Special Development Order 
to control the design and external appearance of buildings for agriculture and 
forestry ; or defining “ Areas of Special Control ” in which the display of advertise- 
ments can be more strictly controlled in the interests of amenity. We examine 
these issues more fully in the separate report.^ 

245. It would be a further safeguard if planning authorities had to advertise any 
intention to approve an application for planning permission in a Heritage Coast. 
Objections would reflect national interest and the Minister could exercise his 
‘ calling-in ’ procedure if objections appeared to have substance. If, as we recom- 
mend, development control policy as expressed in the plan is unmistakably directed 
towards preventing development, then prospective developers will know how 
slight is their chance of obtaining planning permission. 

Administratioii arrangements 

246. For each Heritage Coast the local planning authority (or. if more than one is 
involved, the local planning authorities acting in agreement) should delegate its 
planning and management functions to an appropriate committee, which should 
include representatives of, for example, landowners, farmers, and those concerned 
with recreation and nature conservation. 

247. The committee should be advised by a suitably trained conservation officer 
who would be responsible for liaison with landowners and other interests within 
the area, and who would have a supporting staff of wardens for work in the 
field. In Chapter twelve of the separate repord we are more explicit about the 
responsibilities and range of duties of this officer. We also explain the need for 
co-operation among all interests to ensure that policies of management, access 
and development do not conflict with one another nor with the reasons for the 
designation of a Heritage Coast. 

248. To ensure that Heritage Coasts are effectively safeguarded we consider that 
a national financial contribution should be made toward the operating costs. We 
propose, therefore, that in addition to the existing range of Exchequer grants, 
the salary of a full-time conservation officer, and the administrative costs of 
management, should be eligible for 90% Exchequer grant. We believe that 

1 The Coastal Heritage, Op. cit. 
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Heritage Coasts represent the best examples of natural coastal scenery in England 
and Wales, and that the pressures on them are likely to be greater than in many 
national parks. Nothing less than the degree of public involvement that we recom- 
mend will secure the conservation of these coasts for all time. 
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APPENDIX 1 

SUMMARY OF HOLIDAY STATISTICS 



1. Since 1951 the British Travel Association (now British Tourist Authority) 
have collected an increasing range of information about British holidaymakers 
and their holidays. In this Appendix we make use of this and certain other 
information to summarise the main features of the pattern in this country. In 
particular, we review the statistics relating to the numbers of holidays taken by 
people living in Britain ; their holiday destinations ; their movements between 
regions ; the timing and length of holidays ; the kinds of transport and accom- 
modation used ; and holiday expenditure. 

Number of holidays 

2. During each of the years 1962 to 1967, six in ten of the adult population 
took holidays^ away from home, compared with five in ten in 1951. Of the. 
remaining 40% (or about 16 million adults), half apparently never take holidays 
away from home and half do not take them regularly. This is roughly borne out 
by a poll by Opinion Research Centre for the Sunday Times (24 March 1968) 
which found that about seven million British adults (20%) did not plan to 
take any holiday in 1968 and nearly seven million more (19%) expected to spend 
their holidays at home. The following table shows for each BTA survey year the 
number of holiday trips taken by the British population as a whole in Britain 
and abroad. 



TABLE 1: ESTIMATED NUMBERS OF HOLIDAYS 1951—1967 





Britain 


Abroad 


Total 




millions 


millions 


millions 


1951 


25 


1-5 


26-5 


1955 


25 


2 


27 


1960 


31-5 


35 


35 


1961 


30 


4 


34 


1962 


32 


4 


36 


1963 


31 


5 


36 


1964 


31 


5 


36 


1965 


30 


5 


35 


1966 


31 


5*5 


36-S 


1967 


30 


5 


35 



3. Table 1 above shows that the total number of holidays taken by the British 
at home or abroad has hardly changed during the seven years ending -in 1967. 



1 The ‘holiday’ is defined as four or more nights spent away from home. Where two or more holidays 
of this length are taken in a year, the ‘main holiday’ is taken as the longest of them all. Where two 
or more holidays of equivalent length are taken in a year, then the ‘main holiday’ is that one taken 
in or nearest to the peak summer period. 
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The number of foreign holidays has remained at about five million since 1963 
Some observers' have found evidence of a marked increase since 1951 in second 
or additional holidays. The BTA. however, now tell us that their only reliable 
information about second holidays is for 1965/66/67. when the number was 
undmnged at three million a year. This total appears to be supported by the 
following figures which show that one in ten persons who take any holiday takes 
at least two a year. 



TABLE 2s NUMBER OF HOLIDAYS TAKEN BY THOSE 
TAKING A HOLIDAY, 1966, 1967 




1966 

% 


1967 

% 


One 

Two 

Three or more 


90 

9 

1 


87 

11 

2 



4. Over 70% (or about 21 million) of main holidays in 1965 were spent either 
entirely, or in part at the seaside. In parts of Britain the proportion of holiday- 
makers attracted to the coast was even higher: 80% in Wales, 81% in south 
and south-east England, and 88% in Devon and Cornwall. The poll for the 
Sunday Times found dmt 60% of those intending to take a holiday away from 
home in Britain in 1968 expected to spend it at the seaside, and 20% in the 
countryside. 

Holiday dominations 

5. South-west England is the most popular region for both main and additional 
holidays as the Table 3 shows. 

TABLE 3s DISTRIBUTION OF HOLIDAYS AMONG 
HOLIDAY REGIONS, 1951—1967 



Holiday Regions Main Holidays Additional Holidays 



{BTA Regions) 


1951 

% 


1955 

/o 


1961 

% 


1967 

9/ 

/o 


1965 

% 


1966 

/o 


1967 

0/ 

/o 


South-West 


14 


18 


17 


20 


15 


17 


20 


South 


12 


11 


13 


IS 


11 


16 


13 


London and South-East 


20 


15 


14 


14 


16 


16 


13 


East 


8 


8 


8 


9 


9 


9 


11 


Midlands 


6 


5 


5 


7 


8 


9 


8 


Wales 


9 


8 


10 


12 


10 


10 


10 


North-West 


11* 


14 


13 


12* 


16 


11* 


15* 


North/North-East 


10 


11 


9 


9 


10 


10 


10 


Scotland 


10 


10 


10 


12 


11 


8 


11 


Total 


100 


100 


103 


112 


106 


106 


111 



Excluding Northern Ireland. 

6. The percentages in the later columns add up to more than 100 because some 
holidaymakers stayed in more than one region, denoting a trend in favour of 
touring holidays. Some BTA regions consist entirely of inland counties, and the 

1 Economic Associates Ltd., in a study made for the National Parks Commission, reported that the 
number of nights spent on a second holiday in the U.K, increased from 10*5 million in 1951 to 35 
million in 1964, and that the ratio of main to second holidays was 1 :22 in 1951, 1 :19 in 1955 and 
1 ;7 in 1964, when second holiday trips numbered five million. 
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coast forms a relatively small part of most of the others. To obtain a more 
specifically coastal picture of the regional pattern of holidaymaking we worked 
out how the total amount of overnight accommodation for visitors to the coast 
at the peak of the holiday season is shared between the coastal conference regions. 
The results are set out in the table below. The south-west is clearly the most 
popular holiday region. 

TABLE 4: DISTRIBUTION OF OVERNIGHT ACCOMMODATION BETWEEN 

COASTAL CONFERENCE REGIONS 



Regions 

(Coastal conference regions) 


Accommodation for 
visitors to coast as % 
of total holiday 
accommodation In all 
coastal areas of 
England and Wales 


Approximate 
number of 
holidaymakers 
staying In region 
during season 


% of coastline 
of England 
and Wales'* 


South-West 




Millions 

6-5 


1^7 


South-East* 


19-0 


4.8 


14-5 


East Anglia 


13-5 


3-5 


9'S 


Yorkshire and Lincolnshire 


11-6 


2-6 


9.1 


North Wales 


9-3 


2-2 


12-4 


South Wales and Severn Estuary 


4-8 


1-2 


16-0 


North-West 


16-2 


4-0 


9.4 


North-East 


1-4 


■3 


5*0 



* Excluding Kent, for which the local planning authority was unable to supply the necessary 
Information. 



Holiday movements 

7. Table 5 gives the regions of origin of holidaymakers in 1967 in relation to 
the regions in which they spent their holidays. It shows that the movement of home 
holidaymakers is plainly localised despite the longer journeys which car ownership 
makes possible. 

8. In five of the ten regions the proportion taking holidays in their home regions 
was over 25%, (In the south-east region and in Scotland, where the proportions 
were 46% and 42% respectively, it must be borne in mind that these are the two 
largest planning regions so that journeys within them could be as long or longer 
than movements between other regions.) When the figures for neighbouring regions 
are combined the reluctance of many home holidaymakers to travel far is even 
more evident. Two-thirds of those in Wales came from Wales itself or from north- 
west England and the Midlands. More than half of those in Scotland came from 
that country or from the north of England, including Yorkshire ; in the opposite 
direction, 47% of those on holiday in Yorkshire were in their home region or 
from the northern region and Scotland; similarly, 48% of those in the northern 
region were from that region or from Yorkshire and Scotland. This tendency to 
take holidays in the home region, or in one of those adjacent, is particularly 
noticeable in the northern half of Britain. Only 20% of holidaymakers in the 
south-west came from regions to the north of the Midlands. Also worth noting 
is the fact that only 13% of holidaymakers in Wales came from London and 
the south-east. 

9. Surveys by the BTA of visitors staying at several resorts and in the County 

of Anglesey confirm that the movement of home holidaymakers is relatively 

% 
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TABLE 5: INTER-REGIONAL HOLIDAY MOVEMENTS, 1967 

(the table shows the percentage of holidaymakers In each Registrar General’s region that took holidays in the various B.T.A. holiday regions) 
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* Includes Wales. f Inded^ Northern Ireland. 



localised. Table 6 shows the regions of origin of visitors staying at nine coastal 
resorts throughout England and Wales. (The dates refer to the years in which the 
surveys were carried out.) 

10. Weston-super-Mare, Bexhill and Brighton attracted most of their visitors from 
places not more than a hundred miles away, and Folkestone, Eastbourne, Whitby, 
Llandudno and Anglesey from within 150 miles. Of the resorts surveyed, only 
Plymouth and Southsea drew holidaymakers from further afield, Plymouth because 
of its advantages as a touring centre for Devon and Cornwall. 

11. Seventy-two per cent, of Whitby’s staying visitors live in the oaorth and 
north-east regions. 58% of holidaymakers in An^esey, and 35% of those in 
Llandudno, came from the north-west region. This reflects the accessibility of the 
North Wales coast to the Merseyside and Manchester conurbations. Similarly, 
Weston-super-Mare, one of the resorts within easy reach of the Birmingham con- 
urbation, attracted 46% of its holidaymakers from the West Midlands region. 

12. The south coast resorts, by contrast, although heavily reliant on London and 
the Home Counties, also attract visitors from the rest of the country. 

13. The Pilot National Recreation Survey (BTA"-University of Keele) also found 
that few people drive long distances on holiday. Of their total sample with cars, 
38% had driven a total of up to 500 miles, 32% from 500 to 1,000 miles, 12% 
1,000 to 1,500 miles and 6% over 1,500. 

Timing and lengtl* of holidays 

14. Nearly two-thirds of holidays in Britain in 1967 were begun in July and 
August. Table 7 shows that the monthly pattern has changed little since 1951. 
Additional holidays are more evenly spread throughout the year ; in 1967 less than 
a third were begun in July and August and sliglitly more than a , third in May and 
October. July and August are far more popular with users of self-catering accom- 
modation. The 1965 figures for Devon, for example, were as follows; 39% of 
those who stayed in hotels came during July and August ; the comparable propor- 
tions for other types of accommodation were flats 49%, chalets 64%, caravans 
67% and tents 77%. 

table 7: MONTHS IN WHICH HOLIDAYS BEGAN, 1951—1967 



yVla/n Holidays Additional Holidays 



Month 


1951 

% 


1955 

% 


1962 

% 


1967 

% 


1965 

% 


1966 

% 


1967 

% 


May 


4 


4 


4 


6 


7 


17 


15 


June 


17 


14 


18 


15 


19 


13 


12 


July 


32 


29 


31 


34 


9 


10 


10 


August 


32 


36 


32 


30 


20 


18 


19 


September 

October 


11 

4 


13 

4 


11 

3 


12 

3 


12 

23 


18 

23 


23 

20 



15. The length of main holidays has also remained fairly constant at between 
10 and 11 days since 1960. The most recent figures, for example, are 10-2 days 
in 1965, 10-3 days in 1966 and 10‘2 days in 1967. In the same years additional 
holidays averaged 6’9, 6*7, and 7*2 days respectively. In short, most main holidays 
last a fortnight and most additional holidays a week. Between 50%-60% of main 
holidays are started and ended on Saturdays, a proportion which has not altered 
much in recent years. Anottier 25 % are started and ended on Friday and Sunday. 
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Means of transport 

16. The trend mentioned above in favour of touring holidays reflects the rapid 
increase in the number of holidaymakers travelling by car. T^e greatly increased 
use of the private car as a means of transport to holiday destinations is the most 
important post-war change in holiday habits. The following table shows that more 
than twoithirds of people now travel by car on main holidays compared with just 
over a quarter in 1951. The proportion who travel by car on additional holidays is 
even greater. 

TABLE 8: METHOD OF TRANSPORT TO HOLIDAY DESTINATION 



Car 

Bus or coach 
Kail 



Mo/n Holidays Additional Holidays 



1951 

% 


1955 

% 


1961 

% 


1967 

% 


1965 

% 


1966 

% 


1967 

% 


27 


34 


48 


67 


68 


70 


70 


27 


33 


19 


18 


18 


15 


16 


47 


37 


27 


16 


16 


14 


17 



17 . The proportion travelling by rail fell very rapidly during most of the period 
since 1951, but has levelled off since 1966 at 16%. Bus and coach travel has also 
declined but not as rapidly as rail. 

18. Within these national percentages there are wide variations according to the 
kind of holiday destination. The figures for eight resorts are shown in Table 9. 
For only two of them does the proportion of holidaymakers travelling by car 
exceed a half, compared to 67% nationally. Mainly rural destinations are above 
the national average: for example, 70% of holiday visitors to Somerset, and 89% 
of those to Anglesey, travelled by car. 

19. Motor traffic to two islands with considerable holiday trade-— Anglesey and 
the Isle of Wight— has been recorded by the local authorities. The numbers of cars 
entering these two counties during the peak weeks of their holiday seasons has 
increased as follows : 



1954 1966 

Anglesey 23,500 75,000 

1958 1965 

Isle of Wight 4,150 11,500 



Holiday accommodation 

20. The most marked trend in the use of holiday accommodation is the rising 
popularity of self-catering accommodation. Caravans, tents, holiday camps and 
rented flats and houses were used by 36% of all holidaymakers in 1967 compared 
with 21% in 1955. The reports of the Planning Officers for the coastal conferences 
show that this trend is more pronounced in coastal areas. These fomns of accom- 
modation lately accounted for about three-quarters of all summer holiday 
accommodation in Glamorgan, Pembrokeshire, Denbighshire, Anglesey, Hampshire, 
the Isle of Wight, Lindsey and Essex ; and more than half in East Suffolk, Dorset 
and the East Riding of Yorkshire.^ The number of holiday caravans doubled in 

1 This information is not available for the whole coast. The situation could well be the same in 
other counties. 
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TABLE 9: METHOD OF TRANSPORT TO CERTAIN RESORTS AND ANGLESEY 
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Somerset (between 1951-65), Glamorgan (1956-66) and Pembrokeshire (1960-65). 
Hampshire reported that camping and caravanning in the New Forest has trebled 
since 1959. 

21. Devon and Cornwall, in particular, have experienced a strong and sustained 
trend to self-catering holidays during the post-war period. Between 1949 and 1965 
the number of holiday caravans in Devon at the peak of the summer season rose 
from 1,000 to 15,000, tents from 1,800 to 7,800 and chalets from 630 to 5,700. 
The peak number of caravans in the county increased steadily by about 1,000 a 
year until 1962, since when it has increased only slightly. The number of chalets, 
however, has gone up at a more rapid rate in recent years. In 1965, 89% of the 
static holiday caravans in Devon, 75% of the tourist caravans, 86% of the tents and 
95% of the chalets were on sites within two miles of the sea. In Merioneth 
about 80% of caravans and tents in August 1966 were in the coastal belt. 

22. In Cornwall, ‘ non-traditional ’ forms of holiday accommodation (i.e. letting 
and touring caravans, chalets and tents), which accounted for only 15% of all 
the county’s holiday accommodation in 1954, took nearly three-quarters of the 
total growth up to 1964. Apartment houses and flats represented only 3% in 
1954, yet took 17% of the county’s total growth of holiday accommodation in 
the following ten years. Traditional kinds of accommodation in Cornwall (hotels 
and guest houses), which made up 61% of the 1954 total, achieved only a 10% 
share of the overall ten-year growth. 

23. Despite the increase in self-catering accommodation it was still only used 
by little more than a third of the visitors to Devon and Cornwall in 1964-65. 
The highest proportion of visitors (jttsf over 40%) were those accommodated in 
hotels. In this respect Devon and Cornwall conform closely to the national 
pattern. (Table 10.) 

TABLE 10; HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION, 1951—1967 
(national figures) 



Main Holidays Additional Holidays 



Accommodation 


1951 

% 


1955 

/o 


1962 

% 


1967 

% 


1965 

0/ 

/o 


1966 

0/ 

/0 


1967 

% 


Licensed hotels 

Unlicensed hotels, guest and boarding 


10 


14 


13 


15 


20 


17 


23 


houses 


31 


27 


31 


24 


22 


16 


15 


Motels 


« 




1 


QiK 


Of 


1 


Of 

38 


Total hotel sector 


41 


41 


45 


39 


42 


34 


Friends’ or relatives’ homes 


36 


31 


26 


24 


31 


38 


34 


Caravans 


t 


8 


13 


15 


13 


12 


10 


Rented accommodation 


8 


7 


8 


10 


5 


5 


6 


Holiday camps 


3 


4 


5 


7 


2 


3 


3 


Camping 


4 


2 


4 


4 


4 


3 


4 


Other 


IS 


12 


4 


6 


6 


8 


7 


Total (including other) 


107 


105 


105 


105 


103 


103 


102 



* Not separated. f Less than 0-5%. J Included In other. 



25. Unlicensed hotels and boarding houses have been the biggest losers of 
custom. Table 10 also shows that fewer holidaymakers are staying with friends 
or relatives. Licensed hotels have held their share of the holiday trade ; they 
generally cater for a larger proportion of people taking additional holidays than 
of those on longer holidays. 
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TABLE 11: HOLIDAY ACCOMMODATION— CERTAIN RESORTS AND ANG 
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26. The ‘ self-catering ’ trend has had very marked effects on certain resorts. 
Hastings, for example, reported that whereas in 1951 there were 506 hotels and 
guest houses and 123 caravans in the town, by 1965 there were only 177 hotels 
and guest houses, but 1,618 caravans. There has been a similar radical change 
in Southport, where accommodation in registered hotels and guest houses has 
dropped from 20,000 to 5,000 since the late 1940’s. Even so, the proportion of 
holidaymakers who stay in ‘ serviced ’ accommodation (hotels, boarding houses, 
etc.) at resorts is significantly higher than the national figure of 39%. In six of 
the nine resorts in Table 11, the proportion exceeded two-thirds and reached a 
half in the other three. Conversely, the proportion of holidaymakers using self- 
catering accommodation did not exceed 15%, except at Whitby. This is well 
below the national figure of 36%. and in striking contrast to the figure of 57% 
in Anglesey. 

Holiday expenditure 

27. Table 12 below shows the increase in total holiday expenditure in Britain 
since 1955 and the average expenditure per main holiday. All the figures are 
at 1968 prices. 



TABLE 12: ESTIMATED HOLIDAY EXPENDITURE BY BRITONS, 1955-67 





Total holiday 


Expenditure on main 




expenditure In Britain 


holiday 




£m. 


1 


1955 


365 


13 


1960 


400 


14 


1961 


440 


16 


1962 


450 


15 


1963 


430 


16 


1964 


430 


16 


1965 


460 


10 


1966 


550 


19 


1967 


560 


19 



28. Expenditure per main holiday rose by 46% between 1955 and 1967. In 
real terms, taking into account the fact that retail prices have gone up by some 
40% during the same period, expenditure has risen only slightly. The increasing 
use of self-catering accommodation by holidaymakers has helped to keep their 
spending down. Table 13 shows the expenditure by people on holiday in Devon 
and Somerset according to the type of accommodation used. 

TABLE 13; HOLIDAY EXPENDITURE IN DEVON AND SOMERSET 
BY TYPE OF ACCOMMODATION 







Amount spent per head 




Accommodation 


Devon (I960)* 


Somerset (1 965)t 






i 


£ s. d. 


Hotels and guest houses 


26 


2 1 6 


Private houses 




15 


1 2 3 


Caravans 




11 


\ 12 0 

J 


Chalets 




15 


Tents 




9 


14 9 


Average 




19 


1 10 3 



* Whole holiday. t C>aily expenditure. 
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29. In 1960, 30% of visitors to Devon stayed in caravans, chalets and tents 
but contributed only 17% of the money spent by all holiday visitors to the 
county. The 47% of visitors who were accommodated in hotels contributed 65% 
of the total expenditure. In Cornwall, in 1964, hotels had 16% of the peak 
number of visitors who accounted for 30% of total expenditure ; ‘ non-traditional ’ 
accommodation had 36% of the visitors who accounted for only 24% of all 
holiday expenditure in the county. 



Day visitors 

30. Between 1963--66 the B.T.A. carried out surveys over a period of days 
during the peak summer months of the origin, means of transportation and 
consumer opinions of visitors to the south coast resorts of Southsea, Bexhill, 
Folkestone and Eastbourne ; to Whitby ; and to Llandudno and Anglesey in 
Wales, 



31. From these they were able to estimate the total number of visitors during 
the season to these resorts, and in 1965 they were able to estimate that about 
100 million full day trips were made throughout the country in the four months 
June to September. Just over half the population (54%) took at least one day 
trip during these summer months ; table 14 shows the pattern in terms of the 
number of trips and the time at which they Were taken. It can be seen that 
during Bank holiday weekends, most of the people who made a day trip at all, 
made only one, but in the longer periods between these public holidays, more 
than half made at least three day trips. 



TABLE 14: ANALYSIS OF DAY TRIPS FROM HOME, 
JUNE TO SEPTEMBER 1965 



Whitsun 

Whitsun-August Bank Holiday 
August Bank Holiday 
Septombor 



Percentage 
of total 
population 
taking 
day trips 


1 


Number of day trips 
taken In this period 

2 3 or more 




n 




39 


9 


10 20 


22 


12 


5 5 


23 


11 


6 6 



32 In most of the resort surveys, visitors were asked whether they had come 
direct from home, or from some other centre because they were already on 



holiday. 

TABLE 15: DAY VISITING AND HOLIDAYMAKING 





Day visitors from 


Day visitors on 


Resort 


home 

°/ 


holiday 

% 


Bexhill 


/o 

60 

75 


40 

25 


Folkestone 


82 


18 


Whitby 


51 


49 


Llandudno 


40 


60 


Anglesey 



Table 15 shows that, for some resorts, substantial numbers of their day visitors 
are drawn from other holiday areas rather than from home. 
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33. In each of the resorts the origin of the visitor’s trip on that particular day 
was asked, but the figures are difficult to assess because they are not related to 
either distance or time travelled. Table 16 shows die breakdown for the south 
coast resorts in which the high totals coming from the surrounding areas are most 
significant. 



TABLE 16; ORIGIN OF DAY VISITOR TRIPS TO THE SOUTH COAST 





London 


South 

East 


South and 
South-West 


East 


Midlands 


Other 


Southsea 


®/ 

if 


r§ 


rf 








Folkestone 


28 


61 


2 


8 




1 


Eastbourne 


26 


50 


5 


9 


3 


7 


Bexhill 


13 


73 


9 


3 




2 



Even London with its larger population and good communications is less important 
than the local areas to each of the resorts. At Whitby 26% made their trip from 
Teesside, 56% from elsewhere in Yorkshire, and 14% from Northumberland and 
Durham. The two Welsh resorts, with their high proportions of visitors already 
on holiday, drew most of their day trippers from Wales (57% at Llandudno, 
72% at Anglesey) — largely from North Wales. But Llandudno attracted 28% from 
Lancashire and 13% from the Midlands and even the more remote Anglesey drew 
22% from Lancashire. 

34. The means of transport of the day visitors is summarised in Table 17. The 
car is the most important single way of reaching all these resorts, but public 
transport is more important in those resorts which were less dependent on local 
visitors (see table 15), 



TABLE 17: METHOD OF TRANSPORT USED BY DAY VISITORS TO RESORTS 



Method 


Bexhill 

1964 


Folkestone 

1965 


Whitby 

1964 


Llandudno 

1964 


An^hesey 


Car 


n 


r§ 


r? 


i 


1 


Bus/coach 


22 


45 


32 


36 


9 


Kail 


12 


11 


20 


17 


4 
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APPENDIX 2 

EVALUATION OF DATA 
FOR COASTAL STUDY 



1. In the body of this report, we have concentrated on the problems raised by the 
exceptional value of the coast for holidays and recreation. In contrast to planning 
for housing, where a fairly accurate statistical basis for an analysis of use and for 
prediction of demand already exists, planning for recreation and holidays is 
bwievilled by a severe shortage of information at both national and regional levels. 

Data needs 

2. Ideally we required information on a national, regional and local level to 
identify the natural and the developed resources of the coast, the existing pressures 
on these resources by present recreational use, and the volume, nature and location 
of future demand. 

3. To assess the supply of these coastal resources, we need to know where they 
are located, to what extent they are available for public use, what are their relative 
values in terms of scientific interest, amenity and recreation and, finally, their 
capacity. This is summarised in the table below. 

TABLE 1: THE SUPPLY OF COASTAL RECREATION FACILITIES 



Supply of resources Natural Developed 

Location e.g. sandy beach, rocky shore e.g. hotel, camping site 

Value e.g. scientific interest, amenity e.g. tourism facilities available 

Capacity e.g. degree to w'hich they could withstand e.g. bed spaces 

recreational pressure 



4. To assess the present use of these resources, we need to know the numbers 
and distribution of visitors in time (in terms of variation through the day, week 
and season) and in space (in terms of concentration and dispersal in resorts, in 
inter-resort areas and in remote stretches of coastline). Moreover, we require 
information on the effects of this use: for example in terms of erosion and 
disturbance of the natural resources, and for the developed resources, in terms of 
income from tourism. 

5. To build up patterns of demand, we need to know much more about the 
relationship between the characteristics of present use and predictable variables 
such as car ownership, personal income and leisure time. To plan effectively, we 
need to know the pattern of local demand, not just the national picture. A national 
figure of total demand is of little relevance to planning if variations from the 
national average cannot be predicted for the regional and sub-regional scale, which 
is the level at which most holiday and recreation planning takes place. 
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Data sources 



6. Having identified our ideal requirements, an analysis (Table 2) of our sources 
of information will reveal where the major gaps occur. 

TABLE 2; SOURCES OF INFORMATION USED IN COASTAL STUDY 



NATIONAL 



Supply 

Natural Resources 

1. Nature Conservancy report. 
Map and schedule of areas of 
scientific interest. 

2. J. A. Steers — Coastline of 
England and Wales — scenic 
quality of coastline. 

Developed resources 

3. Coastal regional conference 
reports; B.T.A. Report on 
holiday and recreation facili- 
ties. 



Use 

1. B.T.A.— B.N.T.S. Distribu- 
tion and activities of holiday- 
makers. 

2. B.T.A. — Whit-August Bank 
holiday day trip survey. 

3. Sports Council report — 
use of facilities for outdoor 
recreation. 

•4. B.T.A.— -Keele University 
pilot national recreational 
survey. Use of facilities 
according to socio-economic 
variables. 

5. Coastal regional conference 
reports. Use of facilities by 
day and resident visitors. 



Demand 

1. Information on pre- 
dictors available e.g, 
population growth, 
leisure time, Income. 

2. No model for asses- 
sing their effect on 
demand. 



REGIONAL 1. Economic Planning Council 1. Economic Planning Council No source, though 
reports. Landscape and reports; income from holiday some Information on 
amenity recreation facilities, industry. predictors available. 

2. Guidebooks and tourist 2. The tourist Industry in the 

maps, places of interest to North-West (Lancaster Uni- 
visitors. versity). 

3. Sports Council report 
Appendix B. Outdoor recrea- 
tion facilities. 



LOCAL 1. County reports in response to M.H.L.G. Circular 7/66 e.g. Pembrokeshire N.P. 

Northumberland, Durham. Prediction of demand 

2. County reports on the holiday Industry e.g. Norfolk, based on a modification 

Somerset, Cornwall, Pembroke. of O.R.R.R.C. model. 

3. Reports on particular sites e.g. Hengistbury Head, South 
Hams beaches, Formbv, Studland Heath, Freshwater East. 

4. B.T.A.— surveys of 13 resorts. Use of developed resources/ 
day and resident visitors. 



Deficiencies in data 

7. The above table indicates that although a number of surveys relate to coastal 
recreation, they do not meet our ideal requirements. Notable gaps are the lack 
of national data referring specifically to the coast, the lack of data at a regional 
level, and the lack of data at all levels on the future demand for (as opposed to 
present use of) holiday and day recreation facilities. In the absence of such 
information we were forced to use the material gathered in local survey.s, which 
were carried out for specific local objectives. Surveys were thus not ideal sources 
for a national study of the planning and protection of the coast. 

8. There are two main deficiencies in the existing data on the use of the coast : 
there is inadequate areal coverage, and such information as exists from different 
sources cannot be compared for there is no comparability in the kind or detail of 
information gathered. 
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9. Inadequate areal coverage at a national level arises in part from the low sample 
size of relevant national surveys ; for example the British National Travel Survey 
(conducted by BTA) has used a sample of 5,000 of the national population of 
50 million. This is not large enough to yield valid regional — still less local — figures. 

10. Local surveys have not covered the whole coastline, but have been carried 
out at specific areas for particular local objectives. These may include the invesitiga- 
tion of ways of increasing visitor expenditure, or finding out the most effective 
means of attracting more visitors. Such local surveys are not related to national 
planning objectives. 

11. We found a number of other problems in using the information gathered 
in these surveys for our purposes. Firstly, not all the categories of information 
necessary for a comprehensive assessment of coastal holiday and recreation use 
were covered. In many cases, day visitors, as opposed to holidaymakers, were not 
taken into consideration at all. Secondly, such information as was gathered was 
classified in different ways. Different surveys may have covered the same topic — 
for example length-of-stay of visitor, or the type of accommodation they used, but 
the classifications of these topics were not identical, so that the findings of the 
different studies could not be compared (some surveys, for example, grouped 
hotels and guest houses, others .separated them). Thirdly, limitations stem from 
the timing of these local surveys. Studies were frequently carried out on only one 
occasion, often at an absolute peak time in the season, such as a bank holiday. 
Information on the characteristics of holiday and recreation activity gathered at 
these times cannot be considered as representative of average summer conditions, 
for which the planning of facilities should be designed to cater. Finally, much of 
the inadequacy of the detailed information from these surveys arises from the 
methods used to collect it. Surveys were often undertaken without proper definition 
of objectives ; consequently some useless information was gathered, while gaps 
still remain in the body of essential data needed for our purposes. Moreover, often 
the sample sizes used in these local surveys were far too small for the kind of 
analysis attempted and the samples were frequently inadequately drawn so that 
the possibility of bias exists in the results. Questionnaires were often poorly framed 

and coded. 



Reasons for deficiencies 

12. The lack of useful information at a national level reflects the lack of a 
national organisation with the responsibility for undertaking surveys with planning 
objectives in mind. The Ministry of Housing and Local Government and ourselves 
have often relied on the local planning authorities for information, but these are 
understandably reluctant to undertake work which may appear to be of little 
relevance to them. The British Travel Association (now British Tourist Authority) 
carries out surveys for different reasons, for example to keep the travel trade 
informed of holiday trends. Another problem facing central government agencies 
like ourselves, the Sports Council and the BTA is the lack of manpower and 
financial resources to carry out large scale surveys. 

13. Many of the problems associated with local surveys— the lack of necessary 
information, the non-comparability of results— stem from the lack of central 
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guidance which could stimulate the co-ordination of studies and encourage the 
improvement of survey methods. Advice on some of the methods used in visitor 
surveys is given in a report published by the Commission.* 

14. There are some signs that the form of some surveys is being modified and 
it is likely that as a result, our stock of data on holiday and r^reation patterns 
will be improved. For example, the BTA have recently supplemented their holiday 
definitions to include a category for additional (shorter) holidays of 1 to 3 nights 
away from home. 

15. There still remains the major problem of a lack of survey data for national 
planning purposes. One possibility would be the addition of questions on holiday- 
making and recreation to the Registrar General’s Census. 

16. Local Government reform offers an opportunity for filling the gap at the 
regional level. Larger authorities embracing town and country would be the 
appropriate bodies for recreation surveys in collaboration with land-use transporta- 
tion studies. Whilst the present structure of local government remains, collaboration 
between local authorities and between departments within one authority (for 
example, highways and planning) would lower the cost of surveys and provide 
the basis for co-ordinated results. 



Commission (1970) Outdoor recreation surveys: the design and use of questionnaires for 

Countryside Commission (1970) Outdoor Recreation Information: Suggested Classifications for use 
m questionnaire surveys. jj 

Available free on request from Countryside Commission, 1 Cambridge Gate, Regents Park, N.W.l, 
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APPENDIX 3 

RESORT AUTHORITIES WITH TWICE THE 
NATIONAL AVERAGE OF PENSIONABLE 
POPULATION, 1961 



Resort 


1961 pensionable 
population as % of 
total population 


19S1-61 Increase in 
% of pensionable 
population 


South-East 






Herne Bay Urban District 


33-7 


7.1 


Bexhill Municipal Borough 


370 


9-2 


Eastbourne County Borough 


298 


6-3 


Hove Municipal Borough 


31-0 


5-0 


Worthing Rural District 


31-5 


7-0 


Worthing Municipal Borough 


36-5 


7-0 


South-West 






Budlelgh Salterton Urban District 


36-0 


5-5 


Seaton Urban District 


337 


6-2 


Sidmouth Urban District 


360 


7-5 


Wales 






New Quay Urban District 


30’2 


50 


North-West 






Grange Urban District 


380 


60 


East Anglia 

Southwold Municipal Borough 


34-9 


75 


Frlnton and Walton Urban District 


31-0 


82 


Coast of England and Wales 


17-6 


1>9 


England and Wales 


14-8 


1-0 




^ 

2 1 no 


I 
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PREFACE 



COUNTRYSIDE COMMISSION 

1 Cambridge Gate, 

Regent’s Park, 

London N.W.l. 

July 20. 1970. 



Dear Ministers, 

This report and its companion volume “The Coastal Heritage— ^a conservation 
policy for coasts of high quality scenery ” are the culmination of a massive opera- 
tion started by the Minister of Housing and Local Government in 1963 with 
what may come to be regarded as a historic circular about coastal preservation 
and development. Subsequently, at the request of the planning Ministers, the 
Countryside Commission’s predecessor, the National Parks Commission, convened 
a series of nine regional conferences. The reports of these conferences, the 
statistical summary “ The Coasts of England and Wales : Measurements of Use, 
Protection and Development”, and two special study reports, “Coastal Recrea- 
tion and Holidays ” and “ Nature Conservation at the Coast ”, have transformed 
the situation by assembling facts which had previously been unco-ordinated and 
by defining problems which were only imperfectly understood. 

We believe this to be the most thorough study of the coast that has been 
made by any country in the world. It is certainly the biggest single exercise 
for which the Commission has been responsible. It would not have been possible 
without the enthusiastic co-operation of the maritime local planning authorities, 
the British Travel Association,* the Nature Conservancy, the Sports Council and 
many other bodies. Thanks to them the basis was provided for the analysis and 
recommendations for action contained in these final reports. 

The need for action is urgent. Much of our coast has already been spoilt. 
The beauty and wild life of the remainder comprise together an irreplaceable 
and diminishing resource. The National Trust have made a most valuable 
contribution towards the preservation of some of the finest stretches through 
“ Enterprise Neptune ” ; they now own 241 miles of the coasts of England and 
Wales and hold covenants over a further 32 miles. But the problems are too 
big and complicated to be solved by that means alone. 

* Now the British Tourist Authority. 
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Some of our troubles are due to lack of foresight in the past. We would not 
now allow a new industrial enterprise to tip thousands of tons of waste on to a 
a fine shore, nor ill-planned sub-standard dwellings to spread along some of 
our most beautiful coastline. Present pressures are even more formidable : the 
demands of industry, the hopes of growing numbers of people who wish to retire 
and live near the sea, and above all the needs of an increasing and more mobile 

population with more time and more desire for open-air recreation, especiallv 
for water sports. 

^ The recommendations in these reports call for public expenditure on a rela- 
tively modest scale, and the benefits will be great. They also require changes 
to make certain that our resources are better managed. The money and the 
changes are needed to ensure both that we provide better for present require- 
ments and that we shall be able to pass on to those who come after us this vital 
part of our national heritage conserved and enhanced, not further despoiled. 

We cannot afford, and posterity will not forgive, failure to act in time. 

Yours sincerely, 

John Cripps 

Chairman 

The Rt. Hon. Peter Walker, M.B.E., M.P., 

Minister of Housing and Local Government, 

Whitehall, 

London, S.W.L 

The Rt. Hon. Peter Thomas, Q.C., M.P., 

Secretary of State for Wales, 

Welsh Office, 

47, Parliament Street, 

London, S.W.L 
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